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Much of what is_ said 
during the final weeks of 
an election campaign should 
not be taken seriously; as the 
day of decision approaches, 
feverish vapors swirl about 
in the minds of the candi- 
dates, heating their blood and 
paralyzing those parts of the 
brain that normally impose 
caution on the tongue. [t ts 
up to the voter. poor dazed 
-oul, to separate the fantasy 
irom the fact stated by the 
orators in their earlier, cooler 
noments. 
Sometimes this is not so 
lificult a job as it first ap- 
ears. In the present cam- 
aign, for instance, the CCF 
peakers have been playing 
n interesting set of verbal 
ariations on the theme of 
ar and peace, and through 
ll their changes of mood and 
ice, itis easy for the listener 
follow that theme. It was 
tated just as clearly as it 
uuld be the other day by 
Javid Lewis, national vice- 
resident of the CCF, when 
e told the Toronto Labor 
ouncil’s political action com- 
‘iltee that free enterprise 
eeds war or the threat of 
ar to keep people in jobs. 
nd that general unemploy- 
tent would follow settlement 
{ the cold war. 
Other CCF spokesmen have 
been saying the same sort of 
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Dr. E. W. R. STEACIE, President of the National Research Council (Page 4) 
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Buick will build them \ 








\' » engines and de- 
veloped the world’s first Fireball V-8, 


with a 12-volt ignition system, for the 


started with the 


Roadmaster and Super. and a completely 
redesigned Straight-8 for the Custom. Next. 
we took a look at Buick’s famous Million 
Dollar Ride. With an improvement here, 
a refinement there. we achieved the softest, 
steadiest. most buoyantly level ride in all 
series that Buick’s advanced engineering 


has vet produced, 





Styling? Interior trim? Instrument panels? 
They all came in for attention—and you 
can see the results the instant you look at 


these sleek and luxurious beauties. 


Truly, this year’s Buick Roadmasters, 
Supers and Customs are automobiles 
worthy to celebrate fifty great years of 
Buick history. You should see... examine 
... try out a Buick for yourself—and the 


first step is to see your Buick dealer today! 
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*% World's newest, most modern V-8 powers the 
Roadmaster and the Super— The world’s first Fire- 
ball V-8, with one of the highest compression ratios 
in the industry, develops 188 horsepower for Road- 
master, 170 for the Dynaflow-equipped Super. 


*% Newly-Designed Fireball Straight-8 Engine in 
the Custom—The importantly stepped-up Fire! ill 
Straight-8 actually gives the 53 Buick Custom wit! 
Dynaflow even better performance than the 52 
Roadmaster! 


* New, Twin-Turbine Dynaflow Drive—Stand iri 
on the Roadmaster, optional at extra cost on the Super 
and Custom. Buick’s new Twin- Turbine Dynatlow ds 
far swifter, quieter, more efficient getaway to infinite 
smoothness at all speed ranges. 


* Buick Power Steering— This amazing driving « id. 


available at extra cost on all Buicks with Dynat ow 
Drive. takes over all steering effort above -+ pour Is. 
yet leaves the driver in complete control at all tin es. 
* Buick Power Brakes—For positive, effort > 


stops. Buick Power Brakes cut the need for pedal pe 


sure by as much as 50°(. Optional at extra cost 0! 


Roadmaster series only; standard on the famous Bi ich 
Skylark sports model. 


A General Motors Value 


The greatest 


BUICK. 


in 50 great year: 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE | 
ever since events destroyed their 


im of fattening their party on the 
or fruits of the great post-war de- 
2ssion they had predicted. It is 

‘th examining their theory, now 

t it has been refurbished for elec- 

purposes. 

If we believe that peace means 
2pression, we must also believe that 

prosperity in the years since 1945 
is been due not to vigorous develop- 
ent of our economy but to the artifi- 

stimulation of expenditures on de- 
nce works. To maintain this belief, 
se must ignore fact; we must forget 
nat even today, with our bill for de- 
ence at its highest, only 5 per cent 
our gross national product would 
ne affected if we decided not to 
spend another cent in this manner. 
And we must be convinced that busi- 
ness leaders, who have repeatedly ex- 
pressed their hopes for a real peace 
which will enable them to sell their 
goods in all the world’s market places, 
ire either insincere or stupid. 

In addition, the CCF theory im- 
plies that the leaders of parties which 
re not Socialist are sneaking about, 
ooking for excuses to start wars and 


keep them going once started. This 
s to say that the Allies provoked the 
nflict with Germany and Japan, and 
nat Western members of the United 
Nations somehow persuaded the 
North Koreans to invade the South, 
id later tricked the Chinese into en- 
tering the war, simply to keep their 

ple employed — and, incidentally, 
keep the CCF from getting more 
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If we can believe this, we can be- 
ve that the moon is a clam and 
ere all swimming around in a sort 
universal clam chowder. Indeed, 
can even believe that Socialism is 
nething more than a philosophy of 
espairing futility. 


Household Stinkers 


x DR. FREDA KEMM. of Chicago, 
= who is a director of something 
ed The Association of Family Liv- 

2 (devoted, we presume, to the pro- 
tion of a happier, brighter family 

. believes that if a child wants to 
one of his parents a “stinker,” he 
ild be allowed to do so, because 
stilitv is one of the basic emotions 
has to be expressed; the home is 
best place to express it.” Dr. 
mm has been severely criticized 
her statement, but for ourselves, 
do not find anything revolutionary 
We have observed that in most 

mes a child is free to express his 
osulity by yelling “stinker” at a 
rent. whose basic emotions there- 
n find an outlet in repeated appli- 
tions of the hand to the seat of the 
e brat’s pants. Dr. Kamm’s only 
Stake seems to have been failure to 
nplete her study of family reac- 


; Grand Vu fti of Gourmets 


i DUNCAN HINES, who has. been 
& described as “probably the only 





1 whose stomach works for him, 
‘ead of vice versa,” makes his 
permanent home in Bowling Green, 
B \cntucky, “Oddly enough, there isn’t 

One decent eating place in the whole 


town.” he told us, when we met him 


ly 25, 1953 
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during his recent visit to Toronto. His 
pronouncement virtually 
Bowling Green to gastronomic outer 
darkness. For a good many of his 
73 years Mr. Hines has been writing 
books about food and the places that 
serve it, and his skill at this, combined 
with a knowledgeable recognition of 
the value of advertising, has made 
him a sort of Grand Mufti of Gour- 
mets. A recent cartoon showed the 
proprietor of a roadside snack-bar tell- 
ing a hobo, “Duncan Hines tried our 
wiener-on-a-bun and said ‘mmmh’.” 

“IT never dare let a place know I’m 
coming,” he said. “If I do, they get 
nervous and try to put on something 


consigns 


“Many restaurants are recommend- 
ed to me that I can’t check personal- 
ly,” he said. “They are visited by one 
or another of my friends, who know 
good food and who will eat there two 
or three times to see if the standard 
is consistent. You can't judge a place 
by one meal.” 

A hobby of his is collecting watches. 
He showed us one that was set into 
the top of a pencil. “I have another 
set into my front door kev, one that 
fits into my lapel buttonhole, a wrist 
watch that gives the date as well as 
the time, one that chimes and another 
that rings like an alarm clock. This 
last one I set just before my secretary 
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DUNCAN HINES: The secret is seasoning. 


special, and that never seems t) come 
off. Food should not be complicated, 
and need not be difficult to prepare 
well. Seasoning is one of the big 
secrets, a large variety of seasonings. 
We have over a hundred different 
kinds at home. My wife, Clara, is a 
treasure of a cook. Sometimes she'll 
ask for my advice on someting, and 
of course I have to make « sugges- 
tion to keep up my reputation, but, 
between you and me, the suggestion 
isn’t necessary.” 

Besides seasonings, Mr. Hines has 
four girls in his house at Bowling 
Green, whose full-time job is answer- 
ing the hundreds of letters he gets; 
and there is a company to approve 
use of his name by firms whose prod- 
ucts are made to Hines standards and 
recipes. There are signs, “Recom- 
mended by Duncan Hines,” hanging 
outside scores of hotels and restau- 
rants in the Americas, and these are 
loaned by Mr. Hines, without charge, 
to the places mentioned in his annual 
vearbook—a cosy arrangement, be- 
cause most of those places have 
copies of his book to sell. 


shows a salesman into my office, and 
when it rings I tell him I have a train 
to catch.” 

A waiter wheeled a tray of canapes 
within reaching range. Mr. Hines 
deftly speared a sausage and popped 
it into his mouth. “Mmmmbh,” he said. 


Exposure of Fear 


% IT IS POSSIBLE that future his- 
torians will refer to Our time as 
the Age of Fear. We pay daily trib- 
ute to Fear in the form of taxes made 
necessary by the expense of our hunt 
for an elusive securitv. Our terror 
even extends to the language we use. 
More and more we are substituting 
squashy circumlocutions for the plain 
sharp words that describe unpleasant 
things, as if the unpleasantness will 
disappear if it is called by another 
name. 

Many people who deal in the stock 
market do not like to sav that the 
price of a stock drops; it depreciates. 
Diplomats would never admit that 
international relations were getting 
bad: at the worst, relations deterior- 


ate. Even nudists are being engulfed 
in the wave of timidity. A splinter 
group in the British Sun Bathing As- 
sociation wants to form a new or- 
ganization to be called The British 
Naturist Association. The idea is to 
get the word “naturist” into the 
language to describe the sun-worship- 
ping strippers. All of them will still 
be mother naked, of course, but as 
they run around their resorts bare- 
buff they will feel a lot more respect- 
able if they are naturists instead of 
nudists. 


Vr. Adamson’s View 


@ RODNEY ADAMSON, the Progres- 
sive Conservative member for 
York West, was in England when we 
asked Toronto’s elected representa- 
tives what they had done about the 
fast shuffle by Transport Minister 
Chevrier which resulted in Toronto 
losing one of its three VHF television 
channels. After he returned, Mr. 
Adamson told us that he had made 
his views clear on this sort of thing 
in a statement to the House of Com- 
mons on March 20 of this year. We 
looked it up, and found that Mr. 
Adamson had said, among other 
things: 

“The area between Toronto and 
Hamilton is to be blocked out from 
receiving the Hamilton station be- 
cause the CBC Toronto station is to 
have a monopoly. I disagree most 
strenuously with that policy .. . I live 
in the area and I think this is just 
another example of the dictatorial 
methods adopted by the CBC to make 
a competitive station beam its waves 
away from an area served by the 
CBC.” 

The CBC campaign for elimination 
of Canadian competition has gone 
much farther by now, of course. Pos- 
sible competition to CBLT was re- 
duced by half when Mr. Chevrier so 
blithely removed one Toronto chan- 
nel; and the only possible reason for 
forbidding use of the third is fear of 
competition. 


{mending a Mistake 


8) WE HAVE always thought that 
the printing of backstairs gossip 
about the Roval Family was a pretty 
nasty way of filling up space on a 
page, but we believe that the British 
newspapers which have been accusing 
church authorities of trying to dis- 
courage Princess Margaret's reported 
interest in a divorced man are doing 
a great public service. If nothing 
else, they are drawing attention to 
the absurdity of the attitude a large 
part of : takes towards the 
whole question of divorce. We do not 
know what the facts of the British case 
are. but we do know that to condemn 


c 


societ\ 


a man or a woman to a lifetime of 
censure for once choosing the wrong 
partner in marriage is bigoted, crue 
and, in fact, immoral. 


The people of Canada are worse 
off than the British, in the matter of 
divorce laws and the bitter prejudice 
directed against divorced persons. 
Here the law itself is flouted with 
cynical hypocrisy in every divorce 
court in the land, and those who 
have had their marriages dissolved 
must carry with them forever the 
brand of adultery, no matter what 
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ernment was forced by public opinion, 
marshalled by Conservatives, CCF 
and some Liberals, to cancel. 

The leaders of the parties have been 
tossing plenty of rocks at each other 
in this campaign, but they have picked 
the rocks trom clean ground. It re- 
mained for Mr. Pickersgill to look for 
ammunition in a hog wallow. 


The NRC President 


i EVERY SO OFTEN a Colorless little 
ik news item appears in the papers, 
telling about the 
medal or an honorary degree to a 
Dr. Edgar William Richard Steacie, 
whose title is President of the National 
Research The other day, 
for example, he got a medal from the 
and a little 

University 
D to add to 
already received 
Dalhousie, Laval and 
New Brunswick. 


mind, he remains a 


presentation of a 


Council. 


Chemistry, 
this year McGill 
n honorary LI 


Institute of 





gave him a 
the degrees he had 
trom Queen’s, 
the University of 
But, in the public 
vague figure who heads a vague es- 
tablishment. 

Actually, Dr. Steacie is far from 
being a person. He has the 
Scientist's habit of stating facts baldly, 


Vague 


but the bluntness has been polished 
by the lessons in tact he learned from 
Dr. C. J. Mackenzie, when the latter 
President of the Council. Away 
trom his work, he is an athletic, 


Was 
lean 
who 

built 


man (5 feet 10 inches, 160 Ibs.), 
likes to and ski, and who 
his own country cottage at McGregor 
Lake, north of Ottawa. His children 
are grown now: daughter Diana Jean- 
nette is Mrs. W. A. Magill, and son 
Richard Brian has a Bachelor's 
Science, from McGill. 


this 53-year-old scientist is 


golt 


John 
degree in 

While 
a very definite person, the organiza- 
tion he heads has an odd com- 
bination of that 


it is no wonder that many Canadians 


such 
duties and purposes 
have only a vague idea of what it is 
fo begin with, the Coun- 
name is “The Honorary 
for Scientific and 


It has 22 mem- 


ul adout 
io : 
cil’s: proper 


Advisory Council 


Industrial Research.” 


bers. drawn mostly from universities, 
with some representatives of industry 
and labor, and it reports to the Com- 


Council on Scien- 
Industrial Research, which 
Cabinet Minis- 
departments include re- 
search branches, with C. D. Howe as 
which seldom meets. 


mittee of the Privy 
tific ind 
consists of the seven 
ers whose 


chairman, and 


Ihe duties of the National Re- 
search Council are far from precise. 
It is halfway between being a coordin- 


ating agency for other research organ- 


izations and a= national authority 
, 


harged with investigating scientific 


problems of national interest. It does 
research, tests the results ob- 
advises the Gov- 
and technologi- 
matters, and hands out money to 
ielp other scientists and research pro- 
ects. Its 


than $15 


tained by others, 


nment on scientific 


Own operation costs better 


million, and it spends over 


$2. million on scholarships to post- 


graduate students and on grants to 
several hundred research scientists. It 
is a smaller operating unit than the 
Defence Research Board, it spends 


less money than does the Department 
of Agriculture on agricultural science 
ind experimental farms, and it has 
no authority over the research organi- 


zations, such as the Fisheries Research 
Board and the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory, which come under particular 
departments of government. 


hifth Festival 


o WHILE STRATFORD, Ontario, cele- 
brates its first Shakespeare Fes- 
tival, the Earle Grey Players are 
halfway through their fifth at Trinity 
College in Toronto. Earle Grey, the 
slender (5 feet 9 inches, 155 Ibs.) 





almost a replica of the Elizabethan 
stage of the Globe Theatre,” he said 


The Earle Grey Players have at- 


tracted large and enthusiastic audi- 
ences each year, an achievement 
which has pleased not only critics and 


advocates of “live” theatre but such 


civic-minded groups as the Toronto 
Convention and Tourist Association, 


Inc. “The guest book maintained by 
the Earle Grey Players contains the 
names of people representing ever, 
English-speaking country in the world, 


Randolph Macd 


EARLE GREY: He got the stage he wanted. 


Englishman who came to Canada in 
1939 on a sponsored tour and stayed 
to write and act here, is delighted that 
there is another Festival. “The Strat- 
ford celebration is one of the finest 
things that ever happened,” he told 
us. “Far from being competition to us 
(it is too far away for that), it is 
stimulating the public’s interest and 
making them more anxious to explore 
the work of a man who, after all, re- 
mains One of the world’s 
dramatists.” 

Both Mr. Grey and his wife, Mary 
Godwin, were at home on the Shakes- 
pearian stage by the time they reach- 
ed Canada. He had trained at Dublin’s 
Abbey Theatre, and then appeared 
with such players as Sir Frank Ben- 
son, Flora Robson and John Gielgud 
in London and the provinces, while 
Miss Godwin had been with Sir 
Philip Ben Greet’s Company. 

When Mr. Grey first explored the 
grounds of the University of Toron- 
to, “I came across the impressive 
quadrangle of Trinity College, and 
immediately it occurred to me how 
suitable it Was as a setting for out- 
door drama.” But it was not uptil 
this year that Mr. Grey was able 
to design and build the stage he want- 
ed. “Now, with its traditional apron, 
inner and upper stage windows, it is 


greatest 


and of a good many from other coun- 
tries. The Festival’ brings a lot of 
people to Toronto, and it keeps them 
coming each year because they are 
never disappointed,” one member of 
the Association said. 


Clothes and Women 


2 SOME TIME after we first learned 

that there were fundamental dif- 
ferences between boys and girls, and 
a good thing too, we noticed that 
there were two kinds of girls: the 
ones we saw every day as mortal be- 
ings, and the ones we did not see any- 
where outside the fashion advertise- 
ments. Study of the advertisements 
convinced us that there existed some- 
where in the world a special breed 
of women, whose arms, legs and hips 
Were not disposed in the orthodox 
manner, and that these contorted 
ladies somehow had a corner on the 
display of female clothes. We were 
soon disillusioned on that score, of 
course, but it was only the other da) 
that we learned why models stand 
the way they do in the fashion pic- 
tures. It is to show off the dresses to 
the best advantage. And all these 
years we had thought that dresses were 
designed to show off women to the 
best advantage. 
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ib. EARLE BIRNEY 


e HE LATEST NUMBER of “This 
x Week in Paris”, which calls itself 
le-programme_ des spectacles, 

Bi fies the lights of eighty-one 
cabarets currently twinkling, 
as a score of veritable planets 
tne Folte s-Bergere (W hich are 


classified as “music-hal!s 





this is only a corner of the Paris 


t-skv; the weekly telescope moves 


i report several hundred chan- 
cs restaurants-with-ent 
; ives and boites, the identifi- 
suns in a galaxy of places to eat 
entire universe of bars 
5 ce I am above the age and be- 
ij ncome where it is possible to 
f authority on this amount 
vht-life, without being decrepit 
; vh to stay quietly in my room, | 
; id to specialize in discovering 
3 ich innocent entertainment one 
; get on a minimum outlay of time 
; nitial difficulty I ran into, and 
a vhich I haven't exactly solved. 
3 ‘ to see at least one good 
ie preferably the Folies-Bergére. 


ve Paris without beholding the 
would be like leaving Toronto 
attending a Prom Concert. 
by this parallel, I actually 
ted the dazzling portico of the 
is far as the ticket-window. 
| could either pay the equivalent 
cents and stand at the back 
promenoir, about half-a-mile 
he stage, or pay four dollars 
it the back of the orchestra. 
ter-mile closer. 
tell strokes of age determined 
tcome, for I have flat feet—I 
eally flat—and I knew that 
minutes of standing, all the 
is flesh of France would not 
me trom the agonies of my 
decided to see if the Casino de 
id a seat I could afford. After 
i very knowing Ottaw a jour- 
tell me last week it was a much 
place than the Folies now? 
[ got lost, and never found it. 
Setting my sails for the 
“st neons, I nosed up against 
Here a number of 
irgeois were flocking in to 
looked like an American- 


udeville. I veered over into the 





z 


nl Rou ve 


mish 


Pigalle, where I could see a 
of American soldiers rolling 
yehold the sort of thing it was 
Canadian duty to investigate. 
glittering entrance 
the Place were a frank photo- 
© display of /es girls, and a 
orman. By ignoring the for- 
d doggedly cross-questioning 


tter, 1 was able to move on past 


hore 


side each 


hIGRE OAR: 
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The Lights of Paris: 
An UWndazzled View 


Eve and Tabarin, where you pay six 
hundred francs to open the door and 
a minimum of seven hundred and fifty 
for a drink on the other side of it— 
cest obligatoire, monsieur. | stopped 
at the Sphinx. 

For the benefit of anyone intending 
to do the same, here is my advice. Do 
not be startled, as you fumble up the 
Stairs, by the two six-foot naked 
ladies smiling sideways at you from 
the top. They are only colored photo- 
graphs and cost nothing to pass. You 
are now in the dark bar-balcony. 
Stay there. Do not follow the cur- 
vetting walter into the almost unoccu- 
pied area of tables-for-two arranged 
within touching distance of the low 
stage. There is a champagne bottle in 
an ice bucket on each of these tables: 
if vou lay a hand on one of the soft 
chairs—the waiter has popped tne 
bottle. and vou are forking out enouzh 
for three seats to the Folies-Bergere. 
No, you turn left through the crowd- 
ed balcony. walk unhesitating to the 
bar. pay your two dollars for a beer, 
retire to a plain bench in the shadows, 
and nurse that beer for two hours If 
you happen to notice that one of the 
charming ladies wandering about has 
settled on your knee, brush her gently 
off and concentrate on the stage. She 
will understand. 

What will you see? An 
dance, not too rough, ending in a 


apache 


phenomenal display of knife-tirow- 
ing; a courtly magician summoning 
live Persian cats out of nowhere. You 
will hear some lively songs, sung not 





too badly, and bits of slightly Galli- 
cized jazz. And of course the girls. 
They are there, dressed in everything 
from the billowing superfluities of the 
court of Louis Quatorze to the legal 
and exactly adequate triangle of the 
Quatriéme Republique. 

But this is a 750-franc evening and 
you must not expect the impossible. 
The girls are neither raw strip-teasers 
nor celebrated artistes: some of them 
are not entirely beautiful, and few of 
them can dance. As for nudity, that 
1S something which becomes less in- 
teresting in proportion to the amount 
of it seen at one time. But vou wanted 
to observe a Paris folies for two dol- 
lars? You have, and you got your 
money's worth. é 


jaf STILL, 750 francs isn’t chicken- 
feed. not for a Frenchman cer- 
tainlv. There must be a cheaper ap- 
proach. Another night I tried the 
bywavs of Montmartre where there 
Was no neon, to hear what I could 
hear. What came to my ears, after a 
few false notes in the wrong streets, 
was a long, high and most ethereal 
wail floating out the open doorway of 
a little restaurant. | went into the 
bar, paid 200 francs for a cognac, 
sat on a tall stool. and listened to an 
intense and Spanish 
youth 
flamencos Vve ever 
followed by a dancing girl to match 
him, a leaping little tongue of Valen- 
cian fire, and after her a magnificent 
lady from Cadiz who could both sing 


proud-faced 
singing the most beautiful 


heard. He was 


and dance and clack the castanets 
and laugh; and she made everyone 
around her laugh and snap his fing- 
ers at whatever morrow was coming. 
Betore she had ended, the waiters 
were humming, the barman was whist- 
ling. the cook was beating two pans 
together in his galley 

Put on for tourists? Not on your 
life. Put on by Parisian Spaniards fo 
themselves, and for anyone else who 
can afford sixty cents for a cognac o1 
three dollars for a good Valencian 
dinner, and who arrives by nine 
o'clock, early enough to get in. For 
this is not one of vour dusk-to-dawn 
places, just a small restaurant that 


French Government Tourtst O Ny 


{7 THE CASINO de PARIS: “T got lost and ini found it.” 


folds at midnight. But much can hap- 
pen before then. 

What happened to me was that I 
was gathered up, when the Barcelon 
closed, in the jovial entourage of 
Spanish foursome who had, unknown 
to me, been watching with approval 
my evident enjoyment of Iberian fun 
and games. A few minutes later I was 
their guest at a champagne party in 
the Puerta del Sol, a cabaret near the 
Champs Elysées. This is a plush affair 
built a little like a bull-ring, with top 
professional dancers in the ring and 
top professional pavers in the stalls. 
My host turned out to be a ra 
well-known explorer, who presented 
me with a photograph of Mt. Ararat: 
there was also in the party an English- 
woman writing French film-scrif 
Montreal aviator, and a retired t 
dor. The show went on to five. This 








tS. 


Orea- 


is the sort of sequence that easily 
results from following the wail of 
flamenco into a Paris doorway. And 
if one has no conscience, it suggests 
a way of exploring the whole town 
on a total outlay of two hundred 
francs. 

There is the time element however 


one might have to wait many eveni 





on the same bar-stool before anothe! 
kind gent] 
As for me, the nights were slipping 


eman blew in from Ararat 


by and I had not vet been in a real 





cave. A cave or caveau is something 
like a cave onlv smaller; it may once 
have been a quiet rudimentary cellar, 
or even a well-bottom. under some- 
body's house. Now it is a drum-throb- 
bing abstract-art-lined cavert 


; 
voung of La Rive 


rug, try out 


students and other 
Gauche meet to cut ¢ 
new existentialist (or non-existential- 
ist) plavlet, and hear a jazz singer or 
two. It is also for not-so-voung tour- 


ists Who want to join In. 


¥ ONE midnight I paid about thirty 
cents for the required “club 
membership” at the door of the Harle- 
guin, a cave near St.-Germain-des- 
Prés. liveliest and lettest part of the 
Left Bank, and pitched down a stall 


about as steep as a fireman's ladder. 
At the bottom I parted with a dolla 


ob 





seventy-five to nurse another 
tory beer. Again it was well worth it 


I saw a new poetic farce written by 
Jules de Supervieille and acted by 
voung semi-professionals who were 
having tun themselves And I saw 
some jitterbug dancing that would 
lave got applause in Harlem. 

I wouldn't advise anybody to try a 
cave, however, if he is allergic to 
smoke, 


hard seats 


darkness, noise, confinement, 
or the sight of the blacks, 
browns, and whites of the human race 
having a good time together and in- 
dulging in that kind of dreamy public 





love which is part of what ma 
Paris Paris. Personally, 1 would like 
to move the Harlequin, and the square 
block around it, into any Anglo-Saxon 
town in Canada, and watch it spread 
At the moment, I don’t know any 
place in our wide Commonwealth 
where, for that money or any money 
vou could see a lot of young people 
entertaining themselves on a sophisti- 


ilar 


cated level of art and of pop 
music not out of juke-boxes or radios 

doing it while they drank without 
getting drunk, kissed over 


without feeling silly, sang without 










reading the words from a sheet—and 
keeping it all up tll dawn, if they 
wanted to, without being denounced 
from the pulpit or run in by the cops. 
At least, | am told you can stay tll 
dawn At two o'clock my beer ran 
out and I got sleepy. 
Even o'clock is 
likes of me, and two dollars a lot tor 
beer. I] was sull looking for a place 


was two-bits and the 


two late for the 


where the beer 


nment, if milder, at least ear- 
tound it about two blocks from 


Source. In the dav- 






mv hotel at La 


time this looks like just another of the 
mediocre terrasse cafés along the 
Boul’ Mich’. But it still has a plaque 
on a wall to Paul Verlaine, behind 
the table where he once sipped absin- 
the and wrote a fair sheaf of his 
poems. At ten in the evening, the 
ghost of Verlaine comes back, and 
the place goes a little wacky in a 
casual French way. 

A couple of old troupers, dressed 
like characters in a Toulouse-Lautrec 
poster and looking almost old enough 
to remember his days. walk in at ten 


RIETY.... 


the Spice of Lie ! 


and lead the whole café—crowded 
now with just ordinary Paris folk who 
live roundabout—in gusty songs, the 
peculiar and ever-renewed folk-songs 
ot Paris herself. There is also a Fer- 
nandel type of comedian who sings 
and tells little Aistoires which I under- 
stand are frequently a little raw and 
are obviously very funny. My French, 
however, has never yet been fast 
enough to get the punch line. 

If yours is the same, don’t let it 
bother you when you come to La 
Source; reflect that you now have an- 


a our Platework division—as in dog shows—it’s hard to find 


two “animals” just alike; but that’s what makes the work so 


interesting! Variety is the keynote at Dominion Bridge and 
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other incentive to master the |.n- 


guage, and relax in a genuine atm 


phere of communal fun. Don’t be siir- 


prised if the violinist suddenly dances, 


still playing, out into the street, .p- 


parently in an attempt to rope iv a 
cluster of stolid Dutch tourists who 
have stopped on the sidewalk to stare. 
You can join in the general nonse jse 
yourself, if you want, since there ire 
amateur turns and you may climb up 
on the platforfh and try your luck 

But even a hundred francs is m dre 
than a knowing Parisian will pay 
every night for a beer and a song. [o 
enjoy the combination at half. tiat 
price he goes to a boite, a box, a li tle 
cranny in the shuttered fagade o 4 
back-street, where there is no food, 
not even a square yard for dancing, 
no chairs, and precious few  stouls 
nothing, apparently, but a bar. And 
some are just bars, so bleak «nd 
empty you wonder how they kcep 
going. 

In a successful hoite, however, the 
bar is more than the counter where 
you drink as much or as little as \ ou 
like at rock-bottom prices. It is where 
the truck-driver’s wife parks her 
poodle at two in the morning while 
she catches up on the day’s gossip 
with /a patronne and while her hus- 
band is unloading his cabbages in the 
wholesale market of Les Halles. | 
what you lean against, while you |is- 
ten to a guitar some young student 
has brought in with him because h 
likes to play it and knows how 
Soon somebody is singing and then 
everybody is. 

My favorite boite is run by Pau 
the rue Monsieur-le-Prince (for whic 
reason he and his establishment 
known as Prinspol). If you become 
a steady customer, Paul will have one 
of his artist-clients draw your portr: 
and it will be pinned over the 
with those of his other friends. | 
faces of some Canadian soldiers 
still smiling down from the dar 
panelling, set there in the days of 1! 
Liberation, when Paul started 
boite. ; 

Everybody is treated like a fi 
at Paul’s, or almost everybod\ 
should not advise a German tourls 
to drop in. Paul was one of the Frene 
officers captured at Dunkirk and 
terrogated” for information he 
not care to give. It is regrettable, 
not helpful to the amity of nat 
that Paul should still be carrying >i! 
terness in his heart about this, b 
mention the matter because it is ls 
part of Paris, a part that we unscaire 
perhaps too quick 


tourists are 
forget. 
There are a few odd evening att 
tions I haven't mentioned, such as 1%: 
Opera, comique and otherwise, 
auctions, the two dozen current n 
cal concerts, the assorted bo 
matches, wrestling affairs (/e cat / 
expositions, fetes of the week, lea! 1 
lectures and plebeian dance-halls, | 
eight-o-clock horse-races and e 
thirty “flyboat™ trips down the Sc 
the six ballets, the forty-three le 
mate theatres, and the three-hund ec: 
and-thirteen movie - houses. T!es 
omissions are mainly for the reason 
I mentioned at the beginning, «nM 


because there are nights in whic) | 
remember that I am in France | 


write a novel. 


Satu rday Night 
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@& (HE LITTLE Boy, a toddler of 
G iree, ran down the front walk 
Toronto home, darted between 
rked cars belonging to his father 
e next-door neighbor and into 
ith of another car, moving at a 
| rate of speed, which picked 
p and threw him with a sicken- 
op against the curb fifteen feet 


the longest second in history 
was a complete silence, which 
yroken by the mother’s agonized 
ns and the too-late application 
brakes by the driver of the car. 
sors ran down to the street 
their front porches; the driver 
d from his car; the father, sum- 
by the screams of his wife and 
presentiment of tragedy, ran 
his front door half-shaved. 
mother picked her little boy 
om the gutter, where he had 
ing crumpled and grotesque in 
st to his lively chubby happi- 
moment before, and strain- 
to her in an instinctive effort 
scour him and bring him back 
Hysterical with grief and fear, 





i ce White and drawn, her eves 
a g but unseeing, she is led into 
4 car which has killed her baby. 


th her husband beside her and 

rs horn blaring a raucous warn- 
long useless trip to the hos- 

s begun. 

the morning paper was a one- 
reproduction of a snapshot 
g a baby sitting on a beach 
sand-shovel and pail, and be- 
the brief account of still an- 
iffic fatalitv. and the familiar 
“The driver didn’t have a 


yiggest murder and_ suicide 
n the hands of man today is 
mobile. Along the shallow 
we call our city streets run 
ls of thousands of motor cars. 
attering-rams weighing more 
ton apiece, each capable of 
out the life of a human being 
dace of a brief second of time. 
the corporate limits of To- 
e concentrated 308,000 gaso- 
en vehicles (motor cars. 
nd motoreveles), the third 
concentration per population 
citv in the world, exceeded 
Los Angeles and Detroit. 
se Toronto is fast becoming 
Wheels, it finds itself forced 
nually enlarge its accident- 
facilities. Today, its Police 


Division consists of a total 


q cl numbering 170 officers of 
, s. Who man 117 motorcycles. 
4 ent squad cars, several tow 

ind a sound truck used for 
# ' traffic safety, etc. The acci- 
t 


id cars, painted bright yellow 
tied out with every conceivable 
7” ' device, fire-extinguishers and 

prying broken bodies from 

Cars, patrol their own dis- 

the city twenty-four hours a 
ing dispatched by radio to all 
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The Social Scene 
OTROS 


The Kid-Killer and the Intellectual Cop 


accidents involving personal injury or 
damage exceeding $50. 

Under Toronto Chief of Police 
John Chisholm, a police official who 
has the faculty of anticipating traffic 
accident trends and then doing some- 
thing to prevent them, Toronto has 
twice in the past two years received 
a safety record award for North 
American cities of its size from the 
National Safety Council in Chicago. 

Toronto’s most forward step in 
traffic accident prevention was the 
setting up, several years ago, of an 
Organization known as the Toronto 
Traffic Safety Council, a civic body 
staffed by members of the police force 
and financed by an annual allocation 
from the city coffers. This organiza- 
tion functions as a branch of the 
Ontario Safety League. 

Its director is Charles F. Pearsall, 
a police sergeant of 42, who has been 
a policeman for the past 16 years. 
Although his photograph shows him 
in uniform, he usually dresses in 
civilian clothes, affecting the bow-tie 
and sports ensemble that is almost a 
badge of office among Toronto jour- 
nalists. He came to his present posi- 
tion with a long career behind him 
as a traffic officer, having been a 
mounted police constable in Toronto 
for eight vears before trading in his 
horse tor a motorcycle. Following his 
motorcycle davs he was a member of 
a two-man team in an accident squad 
car, during which time he saw enough 
“juicy” accidents, as they are called 
by policemen, to satisfy him for ever. 
Then he was made an accident inves- 
tigator in the police force. 


4 CHARLIE PEARSALL Is a member 
6 of that growing body of police- 
men in our country, the intellectual 
cop. These understanding, intelligent, 
educated policemen have as much af- 
finity with the average policeman of 
fifty vears ago as a radio-equipped 
prowl car has with a nineteenth cent- 
ury bicycle. They no longer wait for 
crimes or accidents to occur before 
swinging into action, but lay Sut ex- 
tensive plans beforehand to 9drevent 
accidents and crimes from occurring. 

Pearsall savs. “Traffic safetv de- 
pends on what we like to cail, ‘The 
three E’s of Safety’, engineering, en- 
forcement and education. Engineer- 
ing consists of the widening of streets, 
the planning of sater traffic arteries, 
the construction of safetv islands and 
traffic lights, etc. Enforcement is not 
only the apprehension ot traffic viola- 
tors, but the following of comprehen- 
sive plans for selective enforcement. 

“The Toronto Police Department 
has a huge accident map upon w hich 
are fastened pins showing all tvpes of 
traffic accidents, their location and 
number. Before a member of the 
Traffic Division is assigned to a neigh- 
borhood, he is acquainted with the 
specific problems he will encounter 
there; the particular traffic violations, 


for instance, that he may expect to 
meet at a certain intersection. It will 
be part of his duty, while stationed in 
the area, to prevent these violations, 
and their subsequent accidents, from 
occurring. 

“The third Safety E is that of edu- 
cation. For six years now we have 
conducted a 10-minute radio program 
over a Toronto radio station every 
Saturday morning, and I do another 
5-minute one each Sunday. Besides 
our radio educational program we 
make speeches to various clubs and 
Organizations, conduct safety cam- 
paigns with the help of various other 
civic bodies and the newspapers, and 
direct appeals to the public by means 
of our sound truck, which cruises the 
Streets bearing a police announcer. 
Our jay-walking campaign of a cou- 





CHARLES E. PEARSALL: The 


Three Es of Safety. 


ple of years ago reduced this careless 
habit considerably, and violations ot 
pedestrian traffic rules, especially in 
the downtown area, fell off consid- 
erably. 

“But perhaps one of our most suc- 
cessful campaigns to date has been 
that of Elmer the Safety Elephant 
(who never torgets!). This consists 
of a six-foot green pennant bearing 
Elmer the Elephant’s likeness, which 
is presented to every Toronto primary 
school on the completion of thirty 
accident-free days by its pupils. The 
presentation, sponsored jointly by the 
Toronto Traffic Safety Council and 
the Toronto Telegram, is made in a 
flag-hoisting ceremony before the 
assembled children by uniformed po- 
lice officers, who give a short safety 
talk to the pupils. When a pupil of 
the schoo! is involved in an accident, 
the flag is lowered in another cere- 
mony, which impresses upon the chil 
dren the gravity of the situation.” 


Pearsall, the father of four daugh- 
ters, is greatly interested in child 
safety and it is a source of special 


concern to him that accidents now kill 
more children from the ages of 3 to 
15 than all the nine childhood diseases 
put together: 12 times as many chil- 
dren suffer accidental death than are 
killed each vear by polo. Of these 
accidents, 40 per cent occur in the 
home, while 37 per cent are due 
traffic accidents. The remaining 
per cent are due to drownings, ete. 

Toronto traffic deaths remain pretty 
stable at 60 per year, although in 
1941 they rose unaccountably to 104; 


the reason for this has never been 
ascertained by traffic officials. A large 
number of these fatal accidents in- 
volve children of pre-school age, 
while older people, 55 years of age 
and over, constitute the next largest 
age group. 

Since the introduction of Elmer 
the Elephant, children of primary 
school age have a very good safety 
record. There are 181 school days in 
Toronto each year, and 85,000 school 
children daily cross a minimum of 4 
Streets on their way to and from 
school. This means that annually 
there are 61,540,000 street crossings. 
Out of this number there were only 
176 accidents last year involving chil- 
dren going or coming from school, 
in which the accident was the fault 
of the child. In these 176 accidents 
74 per cent of the victims were chil- 
dren in the age group of 5 to 9 years 

Due to the application of selective 
enforcement of traffic laws by Inspec- 
tor Robert Kerr of the Toronto Traf- 
fic Division and his men, total sum- 
monses for hazardous violations of 
traffic laws are up this vear, while the 
total summonses issued for all law- 
breaking are down from the year 
before. 

Pearsall blames many accidents on 


Y 


drivers under 21 years of age, espe- 
cially those who drive light pick-up 
trucks. He cites an instance, when he 
was a member of the traffic division 
of picking up a young driver who had 
passed two schools at lunch time at 
a speed in excess of 45 miles an hour 
When he was flagged down and asked 
the reason for his hurry. the driver 
said that he was on his way to pick up 
his lunch. When his brakes were test- 
ed, it was found that they had to be 
pumped in order to function 

Many transport and truck-delivery 
concerns today are insisting that no 
driver under thirty be hired. As Pear- 
sall savs, “Young teen-age drivers 
have no sense of responsibility, and 
they drive like damn fools.” 


He also believes that preoccupation 








is the greatest menace to life on oul 
streets and highways today. He savs. 
“Preoccupation on the part of the 
driver is responsible for many of our 
traffic accidents. The driver's em¢ 
tional instability does not show up 


statistics, but such things as worn 
re 


)- 


sorrow, and especially ange mai 

make a potential killer out of an 

otherwise safe driver 
“We can educate the 





child in safety rules. but 
tion on the part of adults is necessary 
too. Although the elementary rules ot 
safety have not changed over the 
vears. the number of motor vehicles 


has multiplied, and each one its 





potential killer. ‘Canada Has Not 
One Child To Spare’ may be a dra- 
matic slogan, but nothing surpasses 
in rea! drama and horror ot 
the dead and broken body of a child 


vou have killed.” 
Don't let it happen to vou 
HUGH GARNER 
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Political Situation in Quebec 


Sited and the good attendance al his 


meetings indicate that the prejudice 














ida Wi against him has died down and that 
di he and his program are now being 
C Quebec udged on their merits by most of the 
65 seats in French-Canadians. 
e now Naturally, he has been making 
support has great use of the best weapon in his 
h he Con armory for winning votes in Quebec. 
mained since Vhis is his argument that the provin- 
of opposition cial Ministry of Quebec has been wise 
930-35. when to have no truck with the Federal- 
id two dozen provincial agreements about taxation, 
ot Commons because they are a dangerous aggrand- 
sement of the Federal authority. 
I NI Drew vhich. unless checked. will lead to 
Juebec unde other moves full of peril for other 
ually un- provincial rights. and will undermine 
most of its the whole fabric of Confederation. In 
vere able to making his case against centralisation. 
v circula- he has taken great political risks, as 
whose ac Mr. St. Laurent and his Ministers are 
dad once susy frightening the voters of the 
e French d0Orer provinces with the argument 
ar ce | that their burden of taxation will be 
yerfect Can le lv increased. if thev lose the 
fashioned im inane benefits of the agreements on 
Kipling. whe Kat Mir. Drew wants to cancel 
Britis It Mir. King were still leader of the 
T the law Liberal party, thousands of French- 
sec ( dians who ipported him 
supporte hrough his long career would prob- 
nden \ ) low vote for Mr. Drew as the 
de. while the C xf provincial rights, 
Derals OF yut if Happens that today the leader 
me vhom Liberalism is the most distinguished 
I ich-¢ tf his generation 
ved his Cituzens of sec Who recall Mr. St 
C mM I ent as vle dustrious and 
His acquis! ver coldblooded corporation law- 
t comman vith ne ge fund of public spirit 
S ym ad C Lisely la in of Ais wn 
idians / ’ n e the success with 
C OS vhich his stage managers have ‘sold’ 
:dmitting lim to the voters of the other prov- 
olitic ) Ices as the benevolent “Uncle Louis” 
ec nd that vhose only object in life 1s to make 
eus oO Canadian happy and contented 
e cord But the ct remains that among his 
ceived comp ots, racial pride in Mr. St 
Vnicn Ne Nas Laurent s nign role is strong and deep. 





Today 15 


a vood time to start your Savings Account 


often tinged with genuine affection. 

In his autobiography, Prime Minis- 
ter Nehru of India quotes a revealing 
observation by Henry James, which 
runs thus: “If \ heart not 
want to. vour head will assuredly not 
make you believe.” He added this 
comment: “The emotions generally 
govern the general outlook 
trol the mind. Our 
whether they are religious, political 
or economic, are really upon 
emotion or instinct.” Today as polling 


your does 


and con- 
conversations, 


based 


day draws nigh, there is a_ conflict 
between heart and head for many 
French-Canadians. It might well hap- 
pen that the tormer will prevail, and 
the ballot boxes in Quebec will reveal 
that the have been 
ploughing the sands, and that on the 


Conservatives 


eve of the poll a wave of racial emo- 
tion in ot Mr. St. Laurent had 


swept over the province and enabled 


favor 


the Liberals to retain all save a frac- 
tion of their seats. 
Conservative hopes that such a 
wave might be checked by the inter- 
Premier Duplessis as an 
active ally of Mr. Drew, have now 
dimmer Mr. Duplessis was 
supposed to be holding his hand until 


gave 


vention of 
grown 


three by-elections held on July 9 g 
some inkling of sentiment. 
Their results have strengthened his 
has easily held its 
seats stake, and 


cut in half the former Liberal majority 


public 


position: his party 
two 


which were at 


in the Outremont division of Mont- 
real. The word that Mr. Duplessis is 
taking a holiday is interpreted as an 


indication that he does not intend to 
an unsuccessful cham- 
cause of Mr. Drew, 
and officially, preserve 
neutrality in the Federal contest. How- 
ever, the Union 
Nationale quietly 


mobilised in \ constituencies to 


risk a rebutf by 


pionship of the 
will, at least 
machine of his own 
party is being 
arious t 
help Mr. Drew’s candidates, and some 
ot M1 


re working Zealously 


Duplessis’s leading henchmen 
tor them. 

seals 
The 
reasonably confident that 


ubout a score of 


Montreal 


There are 
on the island ot 
ls feel 
they can hold practically all of them; 
and they are hopetul of defeating Mr. 
Houde. It is true that there is consider- 
le unemployment in the city, but 
is also a high level of prosperity, 


Liberals 


able 
there 
LiICT’e 
which favors the Government, and the 
business community has great faith in 


Mr. Howe. The Union Nationale party 


2 








THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


is also much weaker in Montreal than 


in the rural areas of Quebec. 


lime was when the Conservat 


could usually rely upon the divisions 
of Montreal, in which English-spe ik- 
ing voters predominated, but the {e- 


tection of the Montreal Star, onc 
very powertul organ ot Toryism 
the side of the Liberals, has bee 
strong factor in changing the a 
lance of these seats. Since the elec 
of 1935, none 6&f them has returne { 


Conservative candidate, and 


Liberal majorities in 1949 were la x 
Minister 0; 


But Mr. Abbott, the 
Finance, is reported to have a 


= (7a 


fight on his hands; the Conservat ve 


have nominated against him an 1b 
and vigorous young candidate, | 
Chambers, who is a great-grand- 


hew of one of the saints of Liberalism 


George Brown. Mr. Chambers, 
has a very creditable war record, 
equally good speaker in French 
English, and he has an immense 
of energy. Mr. Abbott must be 
calling that, although his majorit 


1949 was over 10,000, he only 


*vived by the narrow margin of ¢ 


1945. 


& QUEBEC CITY has always be 
hard nut for the Conservatives t 

crack, and there is no evidence 

they are making any impression 


this strong fortress of Liberalisn 
which has two potent local con 
manders in Prime Minister St. | 

ent and Major “Chubby” Power 


dean of the House of Commons. B 
in the district tributary to 
impartial local experts think that 
fairly 


chance to capture at least four s 


Conservatives have a 
their best prospects being in Ch 
voix, Saguenay and Matane. At 
same time. they are dubious whethe 
Leon Balcer hold Three Rive 
against a strong Liberal candidat 


can 


Possibly the best fighting gr 
for the Conservatives is the regi 
Quebec known as the Eastern Toy 
ships, where they,made most of the 
gains in 1930. It contains a numb 
of textile plants, which are sutfe 
from foreign competition, and bot 
the owners and workers may b 
to take stock in Consery 


promises of better protection 


clined 


them. Then to the dairvmen, the 5 
riers which the United States 
raised against imports of Canad 


dairy products do not look like a sus 
cesstul outcome of Liberal trade 
cles. Now there has loomed uy 
other protectionist threat at Was'in: 
ton of a drastic import quota “pr 
oats, of which considerable quan 
are exported from Quebec to the Ne 
England states. So the Consery 
are hoping that these adversities 
have brought many farmers in 
territory to a which 
them regard a change of Govern 
at Ottawa as desirable. 


mood 


¢ 


Quebec 


The CCF remains very we: 
Quebec, and is only credited ™ 
chance in one seat, Verdun. Le 
Unions des Electeurs, the local $¢ 


Crediters, are 
cent. So far the campaign in Q 

the least exciti 2 
memory of old-timers, anc ¢ 


tavorable omen fo 


remaining «, Jie 


has been one of 
the 
is counted a 
Liberals. 


Saturday 


JOHN A. STEVE *S0* 
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Foreign Affairs 





: @ Malenkov and Beria 


THE KNOCK on the door at 3 
ul. has come at last for Beria, 
slack marias have carried off 

millions in the middle of the 


He was to have “had it’, al- 


. ,ond a doubt, in the famous 
s case of last January, but was 
the death of Stalin. The 
yetween this -case and that 
Stalin framed against Beria’s 
ssor. Yagoda. who was also 
vith Jewish doctors in the 
murder” of two members ot 
thuro. was too deadlv to be 
st of how Beria recovered 
Sitio ind = counter-attacked 


nst Malenkov’s grab for 








ver after Sta in’s death 
recounted in_ these 
e time. It was a rk- 
ormance Undo it 
vho put out the cafl aga 
1 dis iv” in the countrys 
7 iS to the others in the Po- 


it this Was no time to permit 


t 


certaintvV as to tne 


EF the secret police For 
t 


leadership 
ment, he was indispensable 
Malen- 
bbing tor supreme powe! 
iside Molotov had 
who 


Seria had survived, 


who 
me minister before and 
sted as Stalin’s first deputy, 
\ took over the premiership 
so holding the chief Party 
the top positions 
Then he launched the 
selt-glorification in the 
Stalin had emploved, having 
in a falsified photo from 
Beria and Molotoy 
1d Malenkov moved into the 
id to stand alone with Stalin 


two 





‘ 1 held 


press 


were Wash- 





a see It, Berla manoeuvred swift- 


N ther the votes to check Malen- 


LR pra RUN RT PTR 
pay eee ‘ 





‘ving on Molotov’s  resent- 

id the fear and dislike which 

’ Vv Is generally reported to 
® spired in most of the others. 
4 1g the idea of “government 
nmittee.” By March 14 Beria 

Votes to force Malenkov to 


: 4 e Party secretary ship and con- 
nself with the leadership ot 

f vernment 
. q S point Beria, who, with his 
d intormers in everv walk of 
supposed to know best what 
a ple Were thinking, appears to 
‘Nvinced a majoritv of the 
: F 0 but not, I think, Malen- 
t there were dangerous pent- 


es Of popular feeling which it 


k Xe Wise to release through a 
Le: ae \ policy of concessions. This 
C ™ ‘av to establish the popular- 
¢ » new government. Certainly 
De. 2 \ policy was exploited inten- 


y ‘ a means of establishing the 


tv of Beria, the leader who 
t most. 
ministry took credit for the 
sos and for the moderation of 
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the harsh legal code which had sent 
so many to labor camp. He made him- 
self the champion of the Jews, in the 
release of the Kremlin and 
the champion of the national minori- 
ties in denouncing the Russification 
of the Ukraine and the Baitic States. 
In Georgia he defended and restored 
to office leaders who had been ousted 
by Malenkov. the before as 
nationalists.” It rather 
this policy of 
tolerance towards the minorities as a 
cloak for removing Malenkov’s ap- 
pointees and installing his own fol- 
This was a task to keep him 
Malenkov has been for 
the Cadres Administra- 


his 


doctors, 


Vear 
“bourgeois 


] if 


looks as if he 


used 


owers 
busv. for 
vears head of 
choice in 
USSR. 
Thus Malenkov. with Stalin’s back- 
Stalin. working through Ma- 
had turned out Beria’s 
ia, the home bailiwick 
of the police chief. a vear ago last 
April. Some time last fall Malenkov. 
with Stalin’s backing, had placed his 
man Ignatiev in charge of the Minis- 
~ State Security. And throug) 
Malenkov had put his own 
men in charge of the secret police of 
at least seven of the constituent re- 


publics of the USSR. 


curity, on Stalin’s death, and combined 
the Ministry of the Interior 
(controlling the slave labor camps), he 


kicked out Ignatiev. Malenkov was, 


at that 


tion, placing men of 


party jobs throughout the 


ing, (or 
! a 
eCNnnOV ) 


teges in Geors 


pro- 
i 


trv of 


lenatiev. 


THE DAY Beria regained full con- 
trol of the Ministry of State Se- 


it with 


however, still able time to se- 
cure tor Ignatiev one of the five sec- 
retaryships of the Party. A month ‘ater 
Beria felt strong enough to pursue his 
exposing the 
whole and Ignatiev’s 
role in framing it. This the 
Party to expel Ignatiev from his sec- 


revenge by publicly 


doctors’ case 


forcea 


retaryship, another humiliating de- 
feat for Malenkov. 
Meantime Beria had restored his 


position in the seven republics. plac- 
ing his confidants in the corabined 
Ministries of the Interior and o°% State 
Security, and ousting Malenkov's 
men. One of these appointments 
exposed Gusev. former Soviet Ambas- 
sador to Canada, as a high secret 
police official. 

Beria’s counte reached 
its peak in the removal of Melnikov 
as party boss of the Ukraine, on June 


r-offensive 


12. Here, for the first time, his acti- 
vities reached right into the 1I4-man 
Polithuro—now renamed the Praesi- 


dium—of which Melnikov was an al- 
ternate member and considered a fol- 
lower of Krushchev and Malenkovy 
This is what spurred the others to act 
to check Berta. 

The excuse for acting against Beria 
seems, from the calendar 
have been provided by the outbreaks 
in Czechoslovakia and East Germany, 
extent in the other 


date. to 


and to a lesser 


satellites. These must have thrown a 
great fear into the Soviet leaders that 
things could get out of hand and the 
trouble spread, uncontrollable, 
through the Ukraine, the Baltic States 
and other national republics of the 
Soviet Union itself. 

I believe that Malenkov adheres to 
the Stalin policy of Russification of 
the minority peoples and severe re- 
pression of their “bourgeois nationa- 
lism”, and that he was able to use the 
Berlin scare to win a majority in the 
Politburo for a quick return to. this 
policy and abandonment of Beria’s 
policy of appeasement. 

It is clear as davlight that the at- 
tack on Beria was led by Malenkov 
The official communique says that it 
was Comrade Malenkov who presented 
the the Praesidium ( Polit- 
buro). on the criminal anti-party and 
L. P. Beria, to 


the plenary meeting of the 125 


report of 
anti-state activities of 
S-man 
Central Committee of the Party. 
Over and bevond the 
involved, 
dictatorship seeking a 
it must find one, by 
or the system must be changed. What 


Mr { 


Churchill sensed as 
mood” in Soviet 


personalities 
what we are witnessing is 
dictator. Either 


its own methods. 


t 


“a change ol! 
Russia was not a 
government 
iticlans’ competl- 
Party, Arm\ 


an attempt to 


change in the svstem oft 


partly a po 
for popularity with 


and partly 


It was | 
tion 


and people, 


deal with the vast psychological re- 
lease which the nation felt on the 
passing of the great tyrant. I think 
that the Soviet leaders felt that they 


were dealing with forces of quite un- 
known magnitude which had been 
bottled up ever since the Great Purge 
of 1936-38 


I 


Stop for a moment to consider 


what the peoples of the Soviet Union 
have been through in Stalin's quarter- 
century, and how much of their norm- 
al reaction has been suppressed. Al] 
been torn trom their 


of them have 


ancient way of life. 100 millions of 
them have been taught to read and 
write, and had the ideas of Dostoyev- 
sky, Tolstoi and Gorki put within 
their reach. They have been carried 
through a terrible war, which took 
millions of them out beyond the seal- 
ed frontiers of Russia. They have 
been driven and dragooned into build- 
ing, in mad haste and at great 
and pain, the second most powerful 
industrial system on earth. But from 


this they have had little direct benefit, 


cost 


In getting enough food to eat. or de- 


cent clothing to wear. or a home ot 


! x4 
tne 


their own to live in. or easing Of 


the pressure of life. 


Sharply or dimly they must appre- 





ciate this. They must have felt a tre- 
mendous excitement to read in Prav- 
da that autocratic rule is wrong, that 
i be no more toadving to 
there was to be an am- 
in prisoners ind eas- 
t 
harsh vs tl sent then 
to TO ced | bo O De old n e 
doctors Case nd otners were ned 
up and assured that from now 








1 i + , r > 

wlowed to read 1 tne papers 

ext sensible exch nge «¢ proposals 
between Churchi ind Eisenh« 


and their own leadership 
Now the 
Czechoslovakia 


the Kr 


events in Germany and 





men in e 
ind Beria. have looks t 
me as though going to 
trv to revert to the tactics of Stalin- 
ist terror and Great Russian supre- 


working on the Russians’ fear 





otf an outside world conspiring to at- 
tack them. Obviously our reaction 
must be to trv to. stimulate the 


ferment. WILLSON Woops! 


OO 
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Letter from London 





The Whirlwind in the Abbey 





1OW ANY eve 
SNUKESPc c SC LIE VING 
ctacle West Ste ADDe 
YOSS c Te \ e Glory 
c ( rm ‘ co a c 
6 . c. OL 
SOS c en ved 
Se estions which 
Hass Ske mseit 
) ( ter of Wes 
‘ C \ e ide 
st-C¢ n c 
\ Lhe vere quesvions 
s vc WE LA’ oO X 
A ) . Te Ves v 
‘ sw Ne rade the 
ce of choosing Has 
. For Hass s no 
SIK OC ( \ ler Ol 
lawthc de D, le 
\ op t 
4 L C - 
SIC ces E 
hs C ) ne 
) ». Kine 
C Cs H KAnNneW 
ctacle AtoZ 
u gE 3 ne 
s L OUSE ait 
7 e e ents of 
L ST n 
Ce CK yg Nis 
some s o which 
SI C e 4 
Kings d de e \ 
c It s STO! 
es Ma 
3 ‘ e-class Wor 
\ \ < , 
S ears, but why« 
g clouds 
ew } i 
v ye e a GIs- 
ce. Distinguished 
j { KNOW wh 
lid not even 


women in print frocks and straw 


Were I 
dats. and women in filmy, shimmer- 
ng evening dresses. There were men 


in tails and men in tweeds, and there 


thev sat. with all the glory of the 
decorations still hanging around them, 
for the slight figure of Fay 
from the darkness 
the 9% rpet that had so 


n another little figure act- 


eecenuy seen 


Waiting 
Compton to step 


on to yden ca 


rreatest role of all. 


Perhaps it was inevitable that the 
in these strange circumstances 

I react. \ 
whose 
\f\ 


had been played in every 


in. Piccadilly? A 


ritics 
not Hite rire k t 
not quite sure now fo 


Abbev. bv a 
S/rine 


man 


sav in the 
such as Through 


play that 








frank set out, not only to impress 
but to amuse. to aim for what Ivor 
Novell« would have called bellv- 
aughs? Was that really quite “the 
thing it this glorious hour in the 
yd church’s historv? 
Thev decided that it was not 
lam o different I do not 
see why laughter st echo 
draise of God, nor why the simple 
; oO 1 ordina woman's life 
should Ouse unseemly echoes, even 
Ie e spoken in the shadow ot 
t tselt 
x FHROUGHOUT these past glorious 
weeks, when life in London has 
yer i ceaseless cavalcade of color 
d excitement, there has been scarce- 
g note. The meanest streets 
East End have vied with the 
Ces Mavt 1 the brilliance ot 
c ) vy: the workers Of the docks 
ve shouted themselves even hoarser 


ot the rest of us. whenever! 


n ) 
Queen has passed their way. It 
las remained for three Socialist MP's 
) de the one discord that has 
marred an otherwise unanimous chor- 
s cclaim. First came John Free- 
who called the Coronation, and 


he ceremonies which have been 


owing it. a “glorification of every 
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kind of anti-Socialist belief”. Then 
came Edward Evans, who described it 
as “a disgrace”. And that regrettably 
voluble female, Mrs. Barbara Castle, 
hoped that “it would be the last Coro- 
nation of this kind the country would 
ever “see; utterly unrepresentative as 
it is of Britain”. 

To answer these sourpusses, let me 
introduce you to plain Leonard Os- 
born, one of the four thousand water- 


men and lightermen of the River 
Thames. 
Leonard took me down the river 


the other night in a launch which bore 
the charming name of “Starlight”. I 
was feeling dazed and drunk by all 
the and the lights and the 
crowds. I wanted to m\ 
thoughts, out there on the grey, cool 
-the which been 
called “liquid history”. 

Leonard helped me to do so. He 
was 33, small but tough, with a cheer- 
ful grin. He was so much a child of 
the Thames that if he were not ob- 
viously red-blooded you would 
that its ran through his veins. 

But Leonard man with a 
grievance. A Coronation grievance, 
not quite the 
same that afflicted 


the atoresaid trio of sourpusses. Leon- 


color 
collect 
has 


Water Water 


Say 

Waters 

Was a 
Was 


too. However, it 


sort of grievance 


ird was hurt because he had been told 
that when the Queen sailed down the 
river later in the month, it would be 
the Roval Navy her, 
and not his own ancient company. 
He this little Lon- 
doner, grimy but dignified. “You see, 
sir,” he the first 
Elizabeth. We're the right people. We 
think this river’s something pretty big. 
We think the heart ot London. 
And we know it as well as we know 


who. escorted 


stood 


there, 


said, “we escorted 


it’s 


Ourselves, all its tides and currents. 
Al] its moods. We ought to escort Her 
Majesty.” 

He paused while he steered past a 


barges piled high with 


“That’s what they make 
he com- 


group ol 
esparto 
the five-pound 
mented 
Then he 


very 


YTAass 
notes from,” 
“There’s a very 
company 


went on: 


ancient race in oul 
called the Dogget’s Coat and Badge 
race. The winner of it bears the title 
of the Queen’s Bargemaster, and he'd 
be the one who would captain the 
which the Queen 


There are men who'd give their right 


boat in sailed. 


hand to win that race, sir.’ 


Well, it’s not for me to take sides 
in an argument between the Royal 
Navy and the Ancient Company ot 


Watermen and Lightermen. And in 
any as things have turned out, 
the Company, Roval Navy or no 
Roval Navy, has had plenty of escort- 


case, 


ing to do, with all the pomp of a 
thousand yesterdays. But I wanted to 
tell you about this lion-hearted little 
Londoner because I think that he, 
rather than the trio mentioned, is 
truly representative of the spirit of 


our great capital in one of its finest 


hours 
@) RAIN; RAIN, and still more 
it seems that it has never stop- 


ped. It has rained so incessantly that 


rain, 


the fronts of some of the buildings in 
Pall Mall, where the dye has run out 
of the bunting, look as though they 
had been color-washed. The lights on 
the great golden Pall 
Mall were reflected so vividly on the 


arches over 





glistening roadway that they michi 
have been suspended over a lake. 

As for Ascot! On the day when the 
Queen saw her horse, Choir Boy, win, 
there was a solid sea of umbrellas jn 
front of the Royal Box. But under 
those umbrellas (what an extraor: in- 
ary people we are!) the women ‘ad 
put on their prettiest frocks, pale s {ks 
and flimsy chiffons, more suitable to 
the Riviera than to our midsumer 
deluge. The Royal Family, need ess 
to say, did not have to stand under 
umbrellas, and perhaps for this reason 
they had all chosen blue, as tho igh 
to remind us that such a color did 
exist, even in the skies of Englind 

Certainly we had all the color we 
wanted at the gala performance 0; 
Benjamin Britten’s new opera “Giori- 
ana”, which was one of the most ‘ril- 
liant occasions of the entire seasca— 
though most of the critics seen 
agree that artistically it was a flop 
On these occasions, what happens or 
the stage has to compete with 
happens in the Roval Box, and a 
Box had been decorated by O 
Messel, the competition was for 
able. The walls were lined with ¢ 
of gold, against which Olive: 
built two little temples, one to 
Britannia end the other to hold &: 
George and the Dragon. Instea 
pillars there were gilded oak branche 
and vast swags of flowers and le 
hung round all the balconies. 

As a finishing touch, there was 
immense chain under the box, w 


from no less than three thousar 
fresh cottage roses! Would the 


out? Would they be over? Would th 
be spoiled by the latest cloudburs 
As it happened, the weather rele 
during the last twenty 
hours, and the 

peak of perfection. They even 
over the balustrades of the great st 
case, lined with Yeomen ot 
Guard, and Grenadiers in their sc 
let tunics. 

Most of the audience, I fancy, 
feeling somewhat dizzy by the 
they reached their seats, what wi 
the perfume and the color an 


crucial 


roses were at 
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glitter of jewels. And maybe that “+ By 

one of the reasons why the oper: Bam 

when it finally unrolled itself seems § man the 
something of a disappointment } mself, 
were in the mood for glory and I iS not m 
and swagger; we wanted to be re i eet soune 
ed that the greatness of toda) f aes rea 
matched by the greatness of yeste’§ pous 


day; indeed, if a miniature S; 
Armada had been projected o 
back-cloth, and blown to blazes ¥" 
pop-guns, while the orchestra | 
Rule Britannia, should hay 
that this was “just the thing”. Instez: 
we had a long and painstaking V-'s 
of the quarrel between Elizabet 
Essex, in which neither of thos 
sons was shown in a very fay 
light. Indeed, they were portra\ 2¢ 
rather considerable bores, and #° 
they may have 
were certainly not that. 
Well, next time that you hea 
me, the party will be over. The «st 
the decorations will be down, t 
piece of confetti swept off the 
ments. London will be her own gf 
grim self again. And though t 
lady’s had the time of her life. kis! 
ing up her heels, ’m not sur 
she'll be sorry to get back to n 
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The Elizabethan Qualities 


\ ONTARIO, we are now in the 

B hick of Shakespeare Festivals. 
| e quadrangle of Trinity College 
onto, the Earle Grey Players are 
found again, this year with 

\ tdo Ahout Nothing, The Win- 
Tale. and As You Like It. In 
Stratford (Ontario), we can see Alec 
( ess in Richard III and All's 
That Ends Well. Unfortunately, 

| iot one of those people who can 
vast upsurge in the Canadian 

D i in performances, no matter 
tine, of plays written by a play- 

no matter how distinguished, 








Re cere Seen 


Be 


has been dead for over three 

ed vears. Such absurd claims 

made by the promoters of either 

i}) only bring good work into 

liscredit by asking us to praise it for 

it is not, and thereby prevent- 

s from praising it for what it is. 

along with these dramatic re- 

there have been arranged mus- 

evivals. The Earle Grey Players 

tilled the Sundays of their Fes- 

with programs of Elizabethan 

ce. The Stratford Festival has ar- 

d for an even more elaborate 

? concerts In which the music 

vn from a much wider range of 

ds; somewhat unnecessarily, it 

All the same, both these 

es are to be applauded, for it 

propriate, whenever there is a 

| of the arts, that music should 

presented, and it is specially ap- 

te when we are celebrating one 
ereat Elizabethans. 

not only because Shakespeare 

valued music according to the 

standards of the Greek tra- 

saving: 


sto me 





man that hath no music in 
mself, 

is not mov'd with concord of 
eet sounds, 


for treasons, stratagems and 


ene ar re 


are the words of a man who 
i music, and understood its uses, 





a ‘s Well as in art. But although 
3 speare makes special use of mu- 


indeed he does of all his fa- 
and accomplishments, none 
ss a great love of music was en- 
haracteristic of the Elizabeth- 
is for this reason that concerts 
articularly suitable accompani- 
to an Elizabethan festival, al- 
: i real Elizabethan would have 
\uch astonished at the idea of 
ic concert. 
nowadays fancy ourselves as 
people; by which we mean 
ve like to hear music. We like 
" to it much less; it is music as 
ground that is usually provided 
by the radio and the juke-box. 
iv there is a place for such 
but it is not the first place. 
ot a valid criticism of Stravin- 


t 
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sky to say (as I have heard it said) 
that you wouldn’t like to listen to him 
while you are doing the housework. 

But the Elizabethans carried their 
love of music much farther. Some of 
their music, certainly, was only to be 
heard. This was usually the house 
music of wealthy people. Queen Eliz- 
abeth herself, dying in Richmond Pal- 
ace, sent for the musicians to play 
in an adjoining room. Many Eliza- 
bethan string pieces are plainly writ- 
ten in a style which does not bear 
acute listening. It is rather tapestry 
music, rich, subdued, intricate, and 
Suitable as background rather than 
foreground. Much more Elizabethan 
music was, however, intended to be 
listened to, and those who could at- 
ford house musicians would not as a 
rule set them to playing unless they 
might be assured of the company’s 
undivided attention. 

But by far the greatest part of Eliz- 
abethan music was intended neither 
to be heard, nor to be listened to, but 
to be performed. It is here that 1 
great gulf is fixed between ourselves 
and them. We usually regard music 
as a means of entertainment, and en- 
tertainment. in our world, does not 
mean amusing ourselves by giving 
our spirits a scamper. so to speak. We 
entertain ourselves vicariously, by 
watching others. or even by reading 
about them in the newspaper. The 
football fan is not a man who spends 
his time kicking a ball about. He 
watches others do it, or listens on the 
radio to descriptions of them de‘ng 
it. Similarly the music-lover is not a 
man who is forever scribbling tunes, 
or tinkling on a piano. He is a man 
who is listening to the radio, or rec- 
ords, or (much less often) going to 


a concert. 


& Att THis would have been very 
S astonishing to an Elizabethan. 
Galileo’s father, writing in 1581, said: 
“Music was numbered by the ancients 
among the arts that are called iberal, 
that is, worthy of a free man.’ This 
was the generally accepted view Tobe 
proficient at music was not only one 
of the necesssary accomplishments of 
a gentleman; it was a necessary hu- 
man accomplishment. To the Eliza- 
bethans, the performance of music 
took the place of our reading of mag- 
azines. In a barber-shop, in a water- 
man’s ferry, anywhere a man might 
be expected to wait, a lute was pro- 
vided for him to entertain himself by 
picking out tunes, and accompanying 
himself at singing. 

When a party met for drink and 
amusement, it was thought quite na- 
tural that they should sing madrigals. 
Madrigals were written in many parts, 
and there was great freedom in per- 
formance. You sang as many parts as 
there were singers available, and filled 


out the remainder by playing on viols, 
and other musical instruments. Any 
combination was allowed, from the 
one extreme of all the parts being 
played, to the other of all the parts 
being sung. Madrigal books were 
often printed so that the various parts 
were laid out on the page facing dif- 
ferent ways. In this way, the book 
could be laid flat on a table, the party 
could sit round it, and every one 
would have his part in front of him. 

All this is a great enough difference 
between our attitude and theirs, but 
there is an even greater one, and one 
that demolishes a good deal of the 
talk we are now hearing of this being 
a second Elizabethan Age. Most of 
the music of the first Elizabethans 
was modern. What is more, they made 
far less distinction than we do be- 
tween popular music and 
music. True, they did distinguish be- 
tween music and secular 
music, but even this distinction was a 
very blurry one, and there were fre- 
quent complaints that purity of stvle 
was continually being tainted, usually 
by composers who introduced secular 


serious 


sacred 


licences into sacred motets. 

But above all, they felt that their 
achievements in music. were far 
greater than those of their predeces- 
sors. We feel that serious music is no 
good unless the composer is dead. 
Popular music, on the other hand. 
we feel is no good unless it is brand 
new. The Elizabethans, too, were 
charmed by novelty. They had a high 
esteem of themselves. The great flow- 
ering of their culture did not come 
from scrupulous performances of 
music three hundred years old. 

Now it is not sensible. of course. 


Ew 


to suggest that these concerts associ- 
ated with the Shakespeare festivals 
should have been got up as perform- 
ances of community singing, or any- 
thing of that kind. It is just that we 
must distinguish between our love of 
music, and theirs, which I think was 
the truer. We can, if we wish, so 
listen to the Elizabethan music, as to 
make us realize what we are missing 
in Our own music: freedom of style, 
for one thing, musical settings that 
correspond to the natural rhythms of 
speech, for another. Above all, we 
should notice that this Elizabethan 
music is almost always meant to be 
done, as well as listened to. Certainly 
some of it is very difficult. It was often 
complained of the greatest Elizabeth- 
an song writer, John Dowland, that 
his music was so hard that none but 
himself could perform it. 

All the same, we should recognize 
that its prime characteristics are great 
virtues that our music largely lacks. 
First, the dichotomy between popular 
and serious was much less sharply 
marked. Secondly, it was written for 
general private performance. Thirdly, 
it was entirely modern. Fourthly, be- 
ing modern, it reflected the rhythms 
and habits of living speech with a 
freedom which has never been ex- 
celled, and seldom equalled. These are 
the Elizabethan qualities (often shar- 
ed by Elizabethan drama), and un- 
til we realize this, we shall continue 
on the vapid assumption that a coin- 
cidence in the name of the reigning 
monarch is going to be sufficient to 
illuminate our own art with the glory 
of a second Renaissance, come to its 
golden harvest. 

LISTER SINCLAIR 
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Some Racing Prints 


ii THE OTHER EVENING, turt 
o adviser was thumbing his way 
through the pages of a Daily Racing 
more than 25 years old. 


your 


Form chart, 
Having been unable to pick more than 
three winners at the current Fort Erie 
Meeting, it was pleasant to recall the 
days when I sneaked out of boarding 
school to bet successful four-horse 
parlays in partnership with Tony, the 
bootblack at the Empress Hotel in 
Victoria. I flunked algebra regularly 
but I took very high marks in Monte 
Onliwon Speed Ratings. I burned out 
six sets of flashlight batteries studying 
the Speed Ratings in bed during one 


term but still showed enough profit to 


buy mvselt C-Melody sax, a tenor 
banjo and a pair of tailored white 
annel trousers with 22-inch = cuffs 


Hot ziggety! 
What caught my wearv eve in the 
old record book was the form chart 


Park in Vic- 
mare named 


of a race at Colwood 
toria. The winner 
Bee’s Wing. owned and trained by 
Asah Smith. 

( olwood there track 
for vou! The course had been hacked 


Was a 


Was a race 
out of the evergreen jungles of Van- 
couver Island, and a view of a large 
portion of the backstretch was obscur- 
ed by a mound of rock in the infield. 
What transpired when the horses dis- 
appeared behind those rocks will be 
disclosed only if the death-bed confes- 
sions of certain jockeys are made pub- 
lic. The homestretch was uphill and, 
on a clear day, one could hear the 
horses gasping like beached flounders 
when they reached the furlong pole. 

In my school-days. the trip to Col- 
wood was made from the Empress 
Hotel in an open-air sightseeing bus 
piloted by Barney Olson, who had 
cornered the sightseeing market in 
Victoria. The fares were collected. en 
route, by an enormously stout man 
named “Winnipeg” Chilton. 

While Olson guided the creaking 
bus over the narrow Island highways. 
“Winnipeg” made his perilous pas- 
sage along the running-board, pocket- 
ing the half-dollars. There 
standing price of 10-to-1 against him 
completing a round trip without be- 


Was a 


ing dismembered. However, he out- 
lived the Colwood race track (which 
was abandoned in the early Thirties) 


although there is an apocryphal story 
to the effect that. one damp afternoon, 
portion of his 


he left a generous 


trousers on the rear-vision mirror of 
t passing two-ton truck. 

Asah Smith lived hard by Colwood 
in a spot known as Goldstream. This 
svivan retreat took its name from the 
fact that it was situated on the main 
stream up which the salmon fought 
their way to the spawning grounds. In 
the spawning season, the water turned 
to gold as the salmon struggled over 
each other, swimming, crawling and 
leaping in their frantic haste to reach 


their predestined goal. 


In those not-so-distant days, cou- 
gars roamed the hills around Victoria 
and, occasionally at night, one of 
them even might venture on a Victoria 
city street. 

One night, Asah and his lady heard 
a terrifying uproar from their barn 
at Goldstream. They heard the screams 
of a cougar and the answering screams 
of his old mare, Bee’s Wing. 

Tears as large as light globes rolled 
down Asah’s tace as he reached tor 
his bedroom slippers. “I'd go out there 
defend her to the last—but it 
as if the last just passed,” he 


remarks were 


and 
sounds 
said to his wite. His 
punctuated by more assorted screams 
and then. a heavy silence. 

“Give her a burial,” 
Mrs. Smith mournfully as Asah pick- 
lantern and his 12-gauge 
and trudged out into the 
barnvard. Before venturing forth, 
Asah had the foresight to give him- 
self a slight fortifying dash of cough 
syrup. 

Halt-way 
heard the steady chomping of jaws. 
Suddenly, remembering his chawing 
tobacev, he returned to the house and 
fortified himself against the evils of 
the night. Emboldened, he crossed the 
barnyard again, kicked open the door 
and stood with his shotgun at the 
ready. 

There, in her stall, munching her 
Oats contentedly, stood Bee's Wing. 
Kicked to a pulp in one corner lay 
the cougar. 

“You old hussy,” said Asah indig- 
nantly, “you kicked so many holes in 
his hide that he won't make a decent 
rug for Mrs. Smith.” With which he 
poured two more quarts of Oats into 
Bee's Wing’s feed-tub, gave her an 
affectionate whomp across the rump 
and returned to the house. 


decent said 
ed up a 


shotgun 


across the barnyard, he 


4 AT THIS point, your agent relies 
e upon the unimpeachable evidence 
of Mr. Asah Smith. Mutual friends, 
who visited his home some years later, 
found his sitting-room decorated with 
halt-a-dozen unmarred cougar skins. 

“It happened thisaway,” Mr. Smith 
would explain, sitting back with his 
dogs planted comfortably on a con- 
venient ottoman. 

“T realized that Bee’s Wing was the 
best cougar-hound in the country. We 
waited until the winter. Then one day, 
we saw a Cougar sittin’ out on the ice 
of the frozen stream. Well, I turn the 
old girl loose and she chases the cou- 
gar up the stream and then she chases 
him down the stream. She chases him 
up the stream and she chases him 
back. 

“Finally, the cougar is so tired that 
he has to sit down to rest. Naturally, 
he’s sweating, and, as soon as he sits 
down, he freezes to the ice. 

“So, | walk up to him and I slit his 
hide right from his chin down to the 
base of his hips. Then, I bring Bee’s 


Wing up behind him and she lets him 
have it—with both hind feet. 

“Naturally, the cougar leaps right 
out of his skin, leaving me and Mrs, 
Smith with a perfect hide for the it- 
ting room.” 

And that, kiddies, is why Asah 
Smith still is known around the North 
American race tracks as “Coug:r" 
Smith. . 

Any old racing enthusiast could {il/ 
this entire papér, of course, without 
ever getting out of low gear, bu’ | 
have only sufficient space at my <is- 
posal to tell you of my old friend, 
High-Ball Kelly. This anecdote illus. 
trates, once and for all, that although 
race-trackers may be poor credit 
risks, they are men of their word 

High-Ball was a good horseman 
and he could imitate the scream o! 
stallion with shocking authentic.ty 
One evening, High-Ball crept up be- 
hind a couple who had tarried, a’ te 
dark, on a bench on the Club House 
lawn of Winnipeg’s Whittier Park 
With rare timing, High-Ball emitted 
the cry of the stallion. 

The young lady of the couple race 
away, never to be again. The 
voung gentleman ran down the hig 
way, never looking back until he was 
arrested for speeding just north o! 
Minneapolis. 

Well, one day, High-Ball was tup- 
and he borrowed $500 from _ Jin 
Speers. owner of the Winnipeg race 
tracks. 

“[ appreciate this, Mr. Speers 
said High-Ball solemnly, “and may | 
be struck dead if I don’t see you 
the gates of Long Branch. in Toront 
on opening day.” 

Mr. Speers made a special trip ou! 
to Long Branch on opening day and 
sure enough, High-Ball was waiting 
at the gate. 

“Tf told you that I'd see you here o 
opening day, Mr. Speers, and_ her 
I am,” said High-Ball, “and now In 
off for Narragansett Park.” 

With which he shook hands hear 
ily with Mr. Speers and saunterec 
down the road. 

Mr. Speers looked at his 
hand—a hand in which he had ev 
pected to find $500. 

“Well,” said Speers philosophical 
“High-Ball was as good as his wore 
He only said he’d SEE me here « 
opening day.” 


seen 


empt 


JIM 
a 


Snoring is more tragic than com 
because the victim is the listener 
than the sufferer. Exceptions occur, espe 
cially when the spouse is a sound lee? 
er. An acquaintance of mine sleens 
the same bedroom with a trio of sno! 
ers—her husband and two Englist 
dogs. She deserves a medal.—To 0” 
Star. 

Why not a kennel? 


Stockings seem to be the hottes 
of our clothing. Make use of the né 
good leg make-up products. Ma 
these are water-proof. You can als 
water days when you wish to look pro 
mascara for swimming glamorcu 
From a Beauty Column in the T:% 
Globe and Mail. 

water get, wh 


Why in the 
much trouble it is? 
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BRANCH Of literature little cul- 
ivated on this continent and al- 
unknown in Canada is what 
be called Light-Hearted Schol- 
». We have our learned men, of 
¢ e, and some of them bear their 
le. sing with a fine dignity. They are 
© oolars in the tradition of Duns 
S s. But where are our scholars 
in the tradition of Rabelais? Where 
a he men who cultivate learning, 
not for livelihood and in hope of a 
university chair, but for the glory of 
G and for the entertainment of 
themselves and, incidentally, for the 
amusement and instruction of man- 
ku » 
bs ‘ifhand, I can think of only one 
S such book by a Canadian writer. 
Doubtless there are others, but I do 
1ol remember them now. It is Four 
© Georges, a study of four very minor 
Canadian poets, by William Arthur 
© Deacon. Sarah Binks, admirable in its 
kind, is not such a book, for it deals 
not with fact, but with fancy which 
might very easily be fact. The schol- 
approach, united to the merry 
it, is a great rarity among us. We 
\ of learning in terms of the snail- 
progress toward the Ph.D., and 
selection of a “field” or area of 
ning, in which the Ph.D. seeks to 
‘a name. Having found his field 
ultivates it with jealous care, 
ing and jostling all the other 
is husbandmen who are in it, 
he is at last rewarded as “a big 
n the James field” or even “the 
n the Borrow field.” It is all very 
hy and no doubt it keeps the 
irs Out of the pubs, but it is of 
neral interest. 
ht-Hearted Scholarship, on the 
hand, is of general interest and 
peals to a person neglected in 
la, the Intelligent General 
The I.G.R., I maintain, is 
undation stone upon which any 
ational literature is built. Pro- 
s are happily able to live for 
tions by taking in each others’ 
ctual washing, but the books 
vrite are not literature; they are 
of scholarship, and they are 
ig duller and duller. There was 
‘ when a work of scholarship 
if also be a work of literature; 
| 1's Decline and Fall is such a 
ind in our own time Livingston 
The Road to Xanadu is an- 
A But books of this sort in which 
a i.R. can take pleasure are few, 
anada is not adding to their 
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| hear mutterings? Yes, of 

a ’ such books demand much of 

Nr t ider. Oho, is that so? Well, 
i makes you think that Canadian 
are not prepared or able to 
much? Let me tell you, who- 
you are, that there are more 
\.S In Canada than you seem to 
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For the Light of Heart 


think. Let’s have some Light-Hearted 
Scholarship, and see what happens. 

However, until we have something 
of the kind in Canada, we must im- 
port it, and today I want to turn your 
attention to three books by Reginald 
Reynolds, an Englishman. He holds 
no university post, and I do not think 
he has a university degree; he is not 
Dr. Reynolds, at any rate. But he is 
a scholar; that is to say, he is a man 
of great curiosity and wide-ranging 
mind, and he writes for the I.G.R. He 
has no field, but he is surely one of 
the world’s great experts on at least 
three things—beds, beards and sewage 
disposal. He has written a wonderful 
book on each of these subjects. 

Again I hear mutterings, and the 
word “trivial” makes itself heard, like 
water bubbling out of a bottle. Trivial 
be damned! You sleep in a bed, don't 
you? You have a beard, I presume, 
or your husband has one, even though 
he shaves it close? You occasionally, 
I suppose, resort to the conveniences 
of plumbing? These things are not 
trivial if you seek to know much 
about them, and Reginald Reynolds 
is the man to tell you. And he will tell 
you light-heartedly for all his formid- 
able array of scholarship, for he is a 
merry fellow and knows that learning 
need not be dull and narrow. 


4 CONSIDER his book which is cal ed 
Beds. What do you know about 
the Lit de justice, from which Kings 
of France were wont to give judge- 
ments, and in which they occasionally 
opened parliament? Louis XIV_ was 
the last to use one. Are you acquainted 
with the Lit de parade in which women 
were wont to receive visitors anc gifts 
after childbirth? Did you know that 
within living memory babies were 
used as hot-water bottles in New- 
foundland? That Richard III always 
had a huge bed moved through his 
military campaigns for his personal 
use? That Saxon beds were so slanted 
that Saxons slept, and died, alrnost on 
their feet? That it is only recently that 
the Boers of South Africa have taken 
up the (to them) indecent custom of 
removing their clothes before retiring? 
Do you know what bundling really 
was, and how it worked? Reynolds 
knows all these things, and brings 
evidence (like the most hag-ridden 
Ph.D.) to back up his astonishing 
facts. 

So also in Beards. Mankind has 
worn his beard more often than he 
has shaved it, and it has been a special 
focus of theological dispute. During 
the ages, such as the Norman, when 
we are accustomed to think of men 
as clean-shaven, they were more 
properly describable as close-clipped. 
A shave once a month was agony 
enough; it was not that they could not 
make razors but because they lacked 


soap. Monks, even though they knew 
about soap, declined to use it, calling 
it lascivium: they were shaved six 
times a year, with cold water. Ponder 
on that. Can we wonder that there 
were special prayers to be said before 
these periodic skinnings? Can we 
wonder that shaving off the beard 
was prescribed as a heavy penance 
for laymen? In 1880 a plea was made 
that soldiers might wear beards, as 
a protection against chest diseases 
when on night guard. And in all ages 
but ours shaving a man and cutting 
his hair short has been symbolic of 
castration, and the first step taken 
against a prisoner of war. Such age- 
old ideas die hard and we will no 
doubt abandon our curious modern 
custom in time. 

My own favorite among Reynolds’ 
books is Cleanliness and Godliness, 
in which we learn much about sew- 
age and plumbing, with a just but 
not excessive emphasis on the water 
closet. Mark this: Reynolds’ claim to 
be a great figure in Light-Hearted 
Scholarship may rest upon his ability 
to write learnedly and wittily about 
water closets without once becoming 
coy, smutty or Chic Saleish. This is 
always a good test of a man’s wit; can 
he be funny about natural functions 
without sniggering? Reynolds always 
carries his learning like a gentleman. 

It is not chiefly for its astounding 
array of incidental facts that I like 


this book, though I am happy to learn 
of all the great men of history who, 
for one reason or another, died in the 
privy. My favorite, I think, was the 
medieval bishop who was shot from 
below with an arrow, while in situ. 
Charles of Spain, a Holy Roman Em- 
peror, was born in a privy. (Inciden- 
tally, Reynolds omits mention of a 
President of the U.S.A. who died in 
this curious situation; international 
courtesy makes certain demands on 
scholarship.) But what I like best is 
his strong and well-reasoned appeal 
for the processing of all sewage and 
its return to the soil. This is a cheap 
and necessary reform long practised 
in Holland, in some places in Eng- 
land, and by the intelligent citizens of 
Milwaukee, but not, so far as I know, 
anywhere in Canada. Let us hope 
that within a century the custom will 
be universal and that every commu- 
nity will return to the soil what it 
takes from the soil. 

I have praised Reynolds at length, 
and with enthusiasm. Not only are 
his books excellent in themselves; 
they are examples of that too-rare 
Light-Hearted Scholarship which is 
such a relief from much which, in 
deeply serious circles, passes for im- 
portant scholarship. Reynolds has put 
his trust in the Intelligent General 
Reader. So do I. And the I.G.R. in 
Canada sorely needs recognition. 

ROBERTSON Davies 
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reveals whisky's true flavour 


Put Seagram’s “83” to the water test. 
Water, plain or sparkling, 
reveals a whisky’s true natural flavour 
and bouquet. 



















Black God in Search of Himself 


@ IN THE WELTER of American 
novels published this — season, 
Richard Wright’s T/re Outsider stands 
like a monolith among squat prefab- 
Manv of the Ameri- 
can novels being turned out may be 
as competent, but they are hollow. 
They have skill but either say too 
much about too little or pretend that 
art and will suffice. Wright 
artist. Craft and 


lite is his 


ricated houses. 


artifice is 
is a tragedian and 
thought are his tools only: 
impulse, art his medium. 
Is the trouble with most American 
Writers are too am- 
and too busy. writ- 
Richard Wright's 
first Native 
Son published in 1940. There have 
graphical sketch and 
including his 
That Faiied, 
dozen notable 


who had re- 
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OVels That 
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eee t write 
wtious tO write, 
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some essavs between 


contribution to The God 
the deposition of a 
terary Communists 
nounced Communism. Such 
Wright 


he has something to sav and can 
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ests that does not write 





sav it from recollection in tranquillity. 
proud and 
angry dust are from Eternitv and shall 
not fail. Housman Da- 
mon’s proud. dark flesh (he is the 
central figure in the him 


nto troubles. but these were less than 


The troubles of our 
wrote. Cross 
novel) ran 


rhe 


what his thought created. His 


nd angrv mind set him apart from 


proud 








others, made him murder four people 
and drove him into a hell of loneli- 
ness, fear and despair. 

It is a terrible story, violent and 
emotional, of a man who _ believed 
himself innocent of heart. Cross Da- 
mon was merely searching for mean- 
ing to life and for his life (a godlike 
search, surely). He negated what he 
touched and destroyed himself. 

Cross Damon did not look for 
belief, only for a rationale—the why 
and how of action and_ process. 
(There is much of Jean-Paul Sartre 
around this novel.) Damon is unhap- 
pily married, with children. He leaves 
the family’s flat in a Negro quarter of 
Chicago but continues his financial 
support by means of a job at the post 
office. He had worked there 
marrving and quitting his university 
course. He takes to his thoughts, to 
drink to quiet them. and to a girl to 
smother them. When the girl cannot 
have him soul as well as body she 
turns on him and 
not sixteen, as she said. but younger. 
So Damon is liable to imprisonment 
for statutory rape. 

A subway accident gives him the 
chance for freedom of body and soul. 
He is presumed killed in the wreck 
and goes to New York. This breaks 
his life in two. He has to kill a man 
who recognizes him in a Chicago 
bawdy-house, where he has sought 


since 


reveals that she is 


(Now 
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anonymity before leaving for New 
York. His other killings were more 
rational, equally impetuous and de- 
tached. 

The crux of the novel is the train 
trip to New York. Damon realizes 
then that he is an outsider, not be- 
cause he is a Negro but because he 
is a man of thought and believes in 
nothing. On the train he encounters 
District Attorney Houston, who is a 
hunchback and thus considers him- 
self an Outsider like Damon. Houston 
becomes the novel's raisonneur. But 
Damon is an outsider primarily be- 
cause of his mind and senses, not 
because of his physical condition, his 
dark skin. 

At the end, Houston at his job runs 
Damon down to psychological ground. 
“Damon, you were an outsider. Why 
did you choose to live that way?” he 
asks as death, imperishable release, 
comes to the tortured murderer. 

“I wanted to be free... I loved 
life too much”. 

“And what did you find?” Houston 
asks. 

“Nothing 
done alone”. 
He echoes Lear’s fool: Ex nihil, nihil 
fit. 

There are two long discourses near 
the end of the book. The one by Da- 
mon is credible though confused: 
credible because of the passion and 
numbing tragic experience behind it. 
The one by Houston is not. When 
Mr. Wright moves from the intensity 
of feeling to the intensity of thought, 
he gropes—perhaps because profound 
ideas are beyond this artist’s rational 
grasp. A novelist feels life, a philoso- 
pher studies it. For this reason the 
author's passages on Communism in- 


T. J. ALLEN 


. The search can’t be 


terfere with the novel. 


THE OUTSIDER—by Richard Wright—pp. 405 
—Musson—$3.95 


Far-Flung Adventures 


B WHAT MAKES adventurers ven- 
ture? Probably the same spirit, 
in active form, which makes readers 
tingle to their accounts. Here are four 
books, very different in kind, but all 
reaching far beyond the tourist world. 
Each has its own emanation of cour- 
age, vagabondage, or the remote and 
wonderful. 

Sudan Story is the most impersonal 
of the four, far-flung, rather than 
adventurous. The Anglo-Egyptian Su- 
dan is sketched vividly and analyzed 
simply, like a supplementary textbook 
for a high school class in geography 
and history. The story goes in stere- 
opticon from Gordon = and 
Kitchener to the Sudan’s present so- 
cial and political conditions. The au- 
thor affirms that the struggle of the 
Sudanese and the help they received 
from Britain and some of. Britain’s 
ablest sons are his theme. Illustra- 
tions good. 

Beyond Horizons is another book 
calculated to blend interest with in- 
struction. It is a skilful recapitulation 
of adventure and discovery focused 
on several sixteenth and seventeenth 
century voyages and includes the pas- 
sage of Cape Horn and Captain Bligh 
on the Bounty. The main stories are 
chunky excerpts from contemporary 
logs and journals. These are linked 
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by the author’s editorial comment «nd 
elaboration to form a continuous : ar- 
rative of the development of sh ps, 
sailing techniques and exploration by 
sea. The author has been a seaf. rer 
and has a loving familiarity with old 
exploits. A good school library bi ok. 

Wanderlust is excitingly and an. 
tastically what its title says. It is the 
story of a modern sea vagabond old 
by himself, Hans de Meiss-Teuffer in 
collaboration with a self-effacing, ble 
writer, Victor Rosen. De Meiss-T :uf- 
fen has sailed the seas in his own 
boats, little and a little bigger, s me 
of them somewhat seaworthy. It s a 
remarkable career for, of all pec ple, 
a Swiss. 

The author left five years c1 4 
banker’s chair (his relatives are im- 
portant Swiss bankers) in 1933 at the 
age 22 to step into Lord Heiry’s 
limousine. He drove this bizarre | ne- 
lishman to the south of France. | ord 
Henry “was the sort of person whi 
attracted adventures as other nen 
attract creditors”. So is de Meiss- 
Teuffen. He never returned to the 
main ways of orderly society except 
to write some articles and to lecture 
to Americans on his exploits. 

He is, one feels thankfully, not 
Richard Haliburton. He seeks advyen- 
ture for its own sake, not for notor: 
etv or copy. During the war he act: 
ed, for the Allies, as a paid agent o! 
the Germans. Every page of this hoo! 
is a romance of adventure, daring 
odd ducks or extraordinary scenes 
Wonderful stuff, happy. too; told wit 
intelligence and perceptive humo 

I Drank the Zambezi is a differen 
kind of adventure. The author, Arthu 
Loveridge, is a distinguished natur 
ist and a writer of enthusiasm abo 
his haunts and researches. His par 
ticular passion is snakes. This 
disappearing wild-life took him 
wife, his sister-in-law and a Dodz: 
truck to Nyasaland in 1948. H 
searches for specimens lead him | 
high plateaus, through raw and |! 
ren country, into- marshes, and «lon: 
the banks of the Zambezi into P 
guese Mozambique. He _ classific 
earthworms, lizards and snakes 
caught with his hands, or shot, cre 
tures as various as frogs, booms’ an: 
and baboons. He is scornful of 
informed liberals” who believe 
African natives are capable otf 
government. This naturalist’s sat 
one to keep general readers bevy it 
ed on their sofas. 

All four books are 
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interes’ ng 


illustrated. Fv 


SUDAN STORY—by John Hyslop—pp. 3 
Burns & MacEachern—$1.90 


© 


BEYOND HORIZONS—by Carleton Mit 
pp. 312—Mcleod—$4.95 


WANDERLUST—by Hans de Meiss-Te: ‘e°- 
pp. 328—McGraw-Hill—$4.80. 


| DRANK THE ZAMBEZI—by Arthur Lo. icc 
—pp. 296—indexed—Musson—$5.0 
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In Brief 


hy ALL STARTED WITH COLUMBUS—by 
d : »ichard Armour, illustrated by Campbell 
” srant—pp. 115—McGraw-Hill—$3.30. 


i[- 


dk, \n attempt, and by no means a 
| one, to provide the U.S.A. with 
he own version of 1066 and All That. 
ald e suggestion that “suffrage is pain 
ised to women by unaccustomed 
rcise of their franchise” is charac- 
stic of the book, but there are 
ie heavy-handed passages. 





THIN THE FROSTY NIGHT—by Flora Sand- 


rom—pp. 319—McClelland & Stewart— 


3.00 


Pi 


\ good, rousing historical novel, 
div, and vividly written, about the 
etched Mary Tudor, whose diffi- 
it. fearful, frustrated life is related 
frank but selective detail. She was 

football of Fate; unhappy as a 
ild. forced to declare herself ille- 
nen imate. cursed with a particularly 





ee ees 
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ISS E pressing sort of bad health, unhap- 
the 4 iy married, and at last deserted, 
epi | \ilarv Knew no happy hours except 
ure 4 se Which her faith gave her. This 
is ok is plainly w ritten as an explana- 
Mt 4 yn and justification for her persecu- 
en ons of the Protestants, and it pre- 
or: nts the Catholic argument with skill 
iC : id vigor. Nevertheless, the record of 
to! ie Mary’s acts is plain, whatever may be 
ook d to justify them. This mav_ be 
g commended as first-class, intelligent 
nes tertainment. 

La HE DYBBUK—by An-sky, translated by 5S 
en Morris von Engel—pp. 68—published by 
Ae a the author at Winnipeg 
r 4 \ new translation of the classic of 


e Habima Theatre. which is one of 

ereat imaginative dramas of this 
nturv. Mr. Engel’s notes and intro- 
ction are interesting and valuable. 
t only a Yiddish scholar could say 
ether this is a more faithful trans- 
on than the familiar one by Henry 
here and Winifred Katzin. It is 
|, however, such a good acting ver- 

as the English is not of such a 








ily dramatic quality. 


CCA REDFERN—by R. P. Lister—pp. 220 
Ambessador—$2.00 
Vayward and satirical, this book 
the story of an amoral but pleas- 
eirl, her friends, her lovers and 
husband. The setting is postwar 
nd. To describe the involutions 
plot would take more space 
we have, but very roughly it is 
it magic, about love, about the 





in Which men and women can 
ince themselves that what they 
t to do is quite the best thing that 
be done—about peop!e, in fact. 
‘n of the characters relate the in- 





4 nts of the story in their own 
4 ls, and this excellent device is 
oot 7) . ° 
ar rly exploited to bring out the 


ent humor of the tale. A good, 
f story. 


4 LAYER'S BOY—by Bryher—pp. McClel 
a 1 & Stewart $3.25 

gainst_ an authentic background 
e Jacobean theatre this book re- 
3 the story of James Sands, an 
4 ‘Ss. apprentice. A weak and 
my boy, he loses his first master, 
goes some hardship with his sec- 
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ond, and at last becomes the protegé 
of Francis Beaumont, the playwright. 
He falls in love with the daughter 
of Beaumont’s friend Fletcher (who. 
oddly, is never mentioned as Beau- 
mont’s collaborator), but this brings 
him no joy, and at last he is killed in 
a tavern brawl. The book ends with 
the sentence, “I knew that I was 
dead.” The book is beautifully and 
economically written, but it is a tale 
of decline, uncertainty, filth and sud- 
den death, as England slithers from 
the age of Elizabeth towards the age 
of Cromwell. Every incident ends 
with a dying fall, and the reader is 
left sick with a sense of frustration 
and hopelessness. 


THE BEST SHORT PLAYS OF 1952-53—edited 
by Margaret Mayorga—pp. 348—Dodd 
Mead & Co.—$3.25 


Ten one-act plays, all technically 
competent but ranging from preten- 
tious to unbearable in writing and 
theme. Two of the worst are bv 
teachers of play-writing. 


MY UNCLE LOUIS—by Robert Fontcine—pp. 
294—-McGraw-Hill—$4.50 


A sequel to The Happy Time in 
which the author continues his whim- 
sical and often cov recollections of his 
bovhood in Ottawa. Those who liked 
the previous book will probably like 
this one. French atmosphere is »ro- 
vided by writing in a stvle which 
seems to be a direct translatior of 
French syntax: Gallic esprit is pro- 
vided by such expressions as “Name 
of a blue cow! Name of a name of a 
name!” 


THE BFST | EVER ATF—by Jrne Platt and 
Soohie Kerr—pp. 224 and index—Clarke, 
Irwin—$4.00 


Sophie Kerr writes about foods in 
the only possible way—that is. so that 
vou want to trv her suegestiens at 
once. This is a book which will cheer 
and inspire the woman who is cudgel- 
ling her brains for really gocd new 
ideas for meals. The book is distin- 
guished in its anpreciation of simple 
foods. beautifully cooked and_ pre- 
nared. The recipes by June Platt are 
international. and are siven in so 
much detail that even a beginner will 
he able to carry most of them through 
without panic or fumbling. A hook 
for our time, in that it assumes that 
the cook is also the hostess. has no 
help. but is prepared to take some 
trouble and appreciates good food. 


PENPOSF ANNIIAIL 1952p review of aranhic 
mete ectitad hy R. BL Fishenden—Clarke, 
fpuctnnaa tt AN 


This annual collection and com- 
mentarv upon fine tvpographv. print- 
ine ond allied crafts is familiar to 
evervone who loves them. The 1953 
volume is fully up to the usual exact- 
ine standard and will give the usnal 
sotisfaction. It would be a ereat thing 
if a copv of this book could be given 
to the proprietor or foreman of every 
printing office in Canada, for although 
at our best we do some good work in 
this realm, our general standard is not 
nearly high enough. The most excit- 
ing work in the book, to the present 
reviewer, are the pieces of what we 
call “job  printing’—programs, pam- 


phlets, etc., which can be done so well 


and which are usually done so badly. 


NO MORE MEADOWS—by Monica Dickens— 
pp. 333—Michael Joseph—$3.00. 


Catherine Cope, an English girl, 
marries an American naval com- 
mander partly from love, partly to get 
away from her job and her home. She 
finds the life of a Navy wife in Wash- 
ington depressing, but when she re- 
turns to England for a visit she finds 
herself a stranger there. She fal!s in 


“What’s good today, Bill?” 
“IMPERIAL ... Smooth as 
the silks on that jockey. 
Packaged just as smartly, too!” 


IMPERIAL 


love with an Englishman (who is dis- 
posed of a little too conveniently by 
the author) and when she confesses 
this to her husband, it looks as 
though their marriage might at last 
settle into a limited happiness. Unfor- 
tunately, both parties are so stupid 
that the reader cannot hope too much 
for them. The power of the book lies 
in its shrewd distillation of a certain 
kind of English life, opposed to a cer- 
tain kind of American life; the book 
is not likely to be popular in the 
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Take a Seeond Look... 


No matter where your vacation takes you, Canada’s natural 
beauty is close at hand... rivers, trees. prairies, mountains. 
But behind that beauty is the waterpower, the pulp, the 
lumber. the minerals, the grain... ves. and the factories, too, 
that the enterprise... and the savings of many. many people 
have moulded into one of the world’s great agricultural and 
industrial countries. 


(Canada is rich in natural resources . .. probably richer than 
any of us dreams. While these resources have been here for 
ages it really has been only within the lifetime of most of us 
that the savings of Canadians have been used in their develop- 
ment. People of other countries have helped. of course... but 
Canadians may take pride in knowing that it primarily has 
been their own savings ... and their own ingenuity that have 
been responsible. 

But getting back to your vacation. we would like to make a 
suggestion... after vou admire the beauty of the country take 
time for a second look ... take time to realize what the real 
natural wealth of this country means to you and to every 
other Canadian. If you do we think vou may get just as 
the soundness of Canadian 


enthusiastic as we are about 


investment. 

When you get home you may want information on some 
situation which has caught vour imagination, or perhaps some 
assistance in drawing up a program of diversified Canadian 
investment. If so. we can help you. This is your invitation to 


write us or to drop in to any of our offices. 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 
Investment Dealers—Established 1889 
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U.S.A. However unjust the implica- 
tions of the term, this is what is called 
“a woman’s book.” 


THIS HAPPY RURAL SEAT—by George Lan- 
ning—pp. 270—Nelson, Foster & Scott— 
$4.50 


An attentuated story of intellectual 
intrigue among two women and a 
man, and the memory of a third 
woman, upon which the dead hand 
of Henry James lies so heavily and 
coldly that the author’s obvious talent 
is very nearly smothered by it. This 
is a first novel, and it has been de- 
clared to show promise, but until 
Mr. Lanning gets off his knees from 
before the tomb of James it would be 
risky to give a positive opinion one 
way or the other. 


THE COMPLETE BOOK OF HOME FREEZING— 
by Hazel Meyer—pp. 438 and index— 
Longmans, Green—$5.95 
Useful to anyone who owns a home 

freezer. A great deal of scientific and 
practical information about preparing 
and wrapping foods, pleasantly pre- 
sented. There are also tips, useful to 
anybody, about how to defrost and 
cook frozen foods to the best advan- 
tage. Likely to be a dependable book 
for a long time. 


AN EXILE IN SOHO—by Mrs. Robert Henrey 

—pp. 343—Dent—$3.50 

Though a well-told tale of life 
among the poor in Paris and London, 
this book misses excellence because it 
is too long; the writer has not been 
able to resist the temptation to tell all. 
It concerns the life of a chef, Etienne 
Leblanc, who marries twice, and his 
children and his step-daughter Mar- 
guerite. The portraits of the women 
are done with truth and insight; Le- 
blanc never fully comes to life, and 
we are not convinced of his skill in 
his trade. Here is a book which is less 
than good by a writer who is very 
good; that is a different thing from a 
bad book. 


For the Young (Ages 6 to 10) 


MR. PUTTERBEE'S JUNGLE — by Ruth Helm 
with pictures by Madeleine Gekiere—Ox- 


ford—$2.50. 

Because Mr. Putterbee never trim- 
med his garden it became a jungle 
and when an inspector pestered him 
to cut it, and he entered it for the 
first time in 17 years, he found that 
a tiger had been there for five years, 
and didn’t want to leave. The neigh- 
boring twins came to Mr. Putterbee’s 
aid, and the tiger arranged an inter- 
esting compromise. Told in a solemn 
and factual manner which is very 
funny, and the illustrations are on the 
same high level of wit and under- 
statement as the text. A distinguished 
piece of work. Child: “It’s nice to 
have a Tiger that makes so much 


sense”. 


BOY TROUBLE — by Rosamond du Jardin — 
Longmans, Green—$3.00 
The foolish adventures of Tobey 
Hayden, a teen-age nitwit, and her 
boy friend, Brose Gilman. Child: 
“Junior novel, eh? Too junior for me, 


thanks”. 
B. E. N. 





Chess Problem 


PROBLEMS in which the whit 

Pawn combines more or less i 
force are a rarity, but recently 
search brought a few to light. Two o 
them, with the Pawns acting a 
guards to give picturesque mate: 
make good companion problems. On 
is a little four-mpver by the gre: 
Wolfgang Pauly, who was born i 
Bucharest in 1876. It was Alai 
White’s favorite problem in the who! 
of the Rook domain, that importar 
group in which the white force 
limited to Rooks and Pawns, an 
which formed the subject of two « 
his books. This inspired gem has 
beautiful key, but the Pawn play 
the chief feature. “The setting is 
wonderful one; give it one good loc 
and the unique position of thos: 
Pawns will never be forgotten,” wroi: 
Mr. White: 

White: K on KKt6; R on K_; 
Ps on Q2, Q4, KB2, KB4, KR2 and 
KR4. Black: K on KKTS. Mate 
four. 

1.K-B7, KxBP; 2.P-B3, K- 
3.R-K6, etc. 1.K-B7, K-B4; 2.P 
KxP; 3.P-Q3, etc. 1.K-B7, K- 
2.R-KKt3, KxP (K-R3; 3 
3.P-B3, etc. 1.K-B7, KxRP; 2.P-R3 


K-R4; 3.R-K6 or K8, etc. 
Problem No. 23, by V. Schalit 


Black—Two Pieces 





White 

White to play and mate in three. 
Our diagrammed three-mover is 
the other one of the companion por. 
Problems in which the black force Is 
confined to King and Pawns ire 
known as_ intimidated — problems 
Pauly’s four- mover, with the lone 
black King, is of the “solus rex” vari- 
ety. With a greater black force thin 
Pawns we have intimidating pr. 5- 
lems. These terms rarely appear nc 4 





Eight Pieces 


Solution of Problem No. 22 


Key-move 1.Q-B5, threatening 2 
Q4 mate. If Q-Q6; 2.Kt-Q4 m 
If Kt-QKt4; 2.Kt-BS mate. If Kt-t 
2.P-Q3 mate. If KtxR; 2.QxB m 
If KKt any; 2.R-BS mate. If Qx 
2.BxQ mate. 

A fine heterogeneous half -p 7 
Here we much admire Mansfie 1's 
constructive skill in restricting the St 
on Kt3 without any plugging. 
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Business 


Effects of Artificial 
Interest Rates 
SG 


C. M. SHORT 


STRICT GOVERNMENT control of 
interest rates, assumed about 20 

s ago when bold financial meas- 
s Were regarded as necessary cures 
depression, has justified some of 
inflationary and social welfare 
es of authorities who designed 
control, but has confounded other 

rations of those experts. 

[he authorities, taking the view 
the Great Depression was main- 
if not entirely, a financial crisis, 
ded that financial measures were 

all that were required for eco- 
lic recovery. Monetary economists 
for many vears built up the in- 
st rate as a powerful instrument 
control. They idealized the experi- 
of Britain before the First World 
When that country was the 
ds economic centre and in bad 
ness Weather would invite other 
tries, particularly those with great 
eveloped resources, to borrow 
her vast accumulated wealth to 

1 up new lands to settlement, 
portation and other facilities. At 
same time, Britain was prepared 
ccept, almost without restriction, 
‘oods and services that her bor- 
‘rs could offer in repayment of 
oans she made for their develop- 


hat the authorities responsible for 
tary actions of the 1930’s seem 
ive Overlooked or ignored are the 
Structural alterations in world 
omy resulting from the First 
d War. The transfer of finan- 
ower from Britain to the United 
S changed the latter in a few 
from a debtor to a creditor 
on in world finance, and it had 
in how to conduct itself in that 
Position, either in crediting or in 
rting, 
me British economists, taking a 
and perhaps heretic approach to 
\uestion of interest, polled a num- 
of businessmen on their views as 
‘terest costs in their current opera- 
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tions and in their future investment 
decisions. The consensus was that in- 
terest Was a minor element in costs, 
as well as in new capital expenditures. 
Such opinion was, of course, correctly 
based on the practical view that the 
costs of production and trade are 
made up mainly of those for raw 
materials, labor and distribution. 

In the face of this practical view, 
monetary economists, without aban- 
doning altogether their idea that econ- 
omic recovery could be gained simply 
by offering low interest rates to stimu- 
late the idle resources of the Great 
Depression, advocated low interest 
rates as a means of redistributing 
national income and wealth. In other 
words, the interest rate on the i 1vest- 
ments of thrifty people, in govern- 


LONG 
GOVERNVENT BOND YIELDS 


= N 


ag 
a 





Treasury 


ment bonds, was to be reduced so 
that the income of those people would 
be partly turned over to the so-called 
under-privileged classes by govern- 
ment handouts. This idea, of course, 
was just what vote-hungry politicians 
had been looking for. 

The idea had some authoritative 
validity in the gospel according to 
Keynes, the brilliant British economist 
who in the early 1930’s set out to 
create a new economic world. Keynes 
went so far at first as to speak ire- 
quentiy of the “euthanasia of the 
renuer and the functionless investor.” 
Later Keynes seemed to nave some 
misgivings about capital pveing avail- 
able without anyone having to pay a 
rental or interest charge tor it. But 
many of his foliowers adhered rigidly 
to his earlier teachings, so as to make 
their inflationary and social welfare 
schemes possible under easy money 
conditions—easy borrowing by gov- 
ernments, at easy money rates, with 
the inevitable easy spending. 

In this process, inflationary pres- 
sures mounted as governmens and 
their central banks were forced to 
provide more and more funds to keep 
money cheap tor growing social wel- 
tare services. And as more money 
was required for these services at 
lower interest rates and higher taxes, 
thrifty people had to make more sac- 
rifices. Finally, the interest rate on 
high-grade bonds was reduced below 
the 3 per cent level that European 
investments paid 300 years ago, when 
investment income went much further 
in goods and services than in_ this 
modern age. 

At the same time, the supply of 
private investment funds was reduced 
as people with such funds were 
forced to accept lower yields and pay 
higher taxes and so had less money 
to reinvest. Moreover, some of the 
incentive for new savings was lost as 
interest rates were pressed down. Ac- 
cordingly, new capital formation was 
made more difficult for private in- 
terests and governments could only 
relieve the situation by setting up 


TERM 


214% due 1963-68 





Govt. of Canada 3% due 1961-66 
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lending agencies of their own and 
subsidizing certain organizations and 
classes of people to maintain or in- 
crease production. 

The worst sufferers from all these 
policies and actions were retired 
people on fixed incomes and those 
nearing retirement. Many of these 
people were well beyond the earning 
stages of life, while others were 
reaching the end of their working 
days. 

Beneficiaries of estates were also 
heavily penalized, as lower interest 
rates cut their incomes. We need not 
waste much sympathy on the benefi- 
ciaries of the biggest estates, but they 
are greatly outnumbered by others 
whose modest means were acquired 
mainly through their own work and 
savings. Endowment funds for educa- 
tional, scientific and charitable insti- 
tutions were also hit hard, as aca- 
demic officials and social workers 


have pointed out. 


% CONTROL of interest rates by gov- 
con- 


ernments led eventually to 
trol in one form or another of lending 
and borrowing, which made not only 
for even greater inflation, but also for 
rationing of credit at times and even 
for discrimination in lending. In such 
cases the development of new eco- 
nomic resources may be at the discre- 
tion of politicians or of officials in 
government lending agencies. 

Government control of credit also 
necessitates control of the govern- 
ment bond market, if this is to be 
kept in such good shape as to be re- 
ceptive of new issues. Large refund- 
ing Operations may require the same 
pegging of government bonds. ofr 
other financial measures, as_ those 
recently made in the United States. 
There, financial authorities lowered 
the rate of reserves that commercial 
banks are to carry with the Federal 
Reserve System, in order to provide 
for a broader credit base for these 
institutions and so ease money con- 
ditions which had tightened since the 
Korean affair and which, if they 
tightened further, might seriously in- 
terfere with the American Govern- 
ment’s refunding of over $20 billion 
of maturing obligations during the 
next few months. 

This move admittedly was _ infla- 
tionary and may result in an upward 
pressure on commodity prices. 

Financia! authorities in Canada 
have not gone quite so far in apply- 
ing all the controls and techniques as 
those in some other countries, notably 
the United States and Britain, but the 
Canadian case seems to require spe- 
cial comment. Until the early 1930's, 
the monev market in this country was 
one in which interest rates performed 
the historic functions of governing 
the demand and supply of funds for 
investment and guiding them into 
reasonably safe and productive chan- 
nels. Such funds came from voluntary 
savings and loans based mainly, if not 
entirely, on economic conditions 

During the Great Depression the 
decision was made in Ottawa to in 
stitute monetary measures to relieve 
economic distress and to pave the way 
for a redistribution of wealth and 
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CONTINUED ON PAGE 23 
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CORPN. LIMITED 


Established 1901 
TORONTO LONDON 
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NEW YORK 





50 King Street West, Toronto, Canada 
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CANADA’S FIRST BANK 





TO A MILLION CANADIANS 


BANK oF MONTREAL 


WORKING WITH CANADIANS IN EVERY WALK OF LIFE SINCE 1817 


EXECUTORS AND TRUSTEES FOR OVER HALF A CENTURY 
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Your Will’. 
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ROYAL TRUST 
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OFFICES ACROSS CANADA FROM COAST TO COAST 





Orders accepted for execution on all stock exchanges 
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Gold & Dross 









ased fr 
58,320. 
With the 


\ being 





“—SIQO@vw- t level, 


Bathurst Power 
x I WOULD like some information 


on Bathurst Power and Paper 


“B”. IT have some stock that 1 pur- 
chased at 12 and am wondering what 


to do with it.—H., St. Stephen, NB. 


Bathurst, with its wholly owned 
subsidiaries Shipping Containers Ltd. 
and Kraft Containers Ltd., is a fully 
integrated manufacturer of paper 
boards and paper boxes. Its opera- 
tions are geared mainly to the domes- 
tic market now: export markets have 
been restricted due to currency diffi- 
culties, and increased competition and 
price weakness in pulps. 

Reduced sales and prices of pulps 
and higher operating costs were re- 
flected in a decline in net profits from 
$3.485,927 in 1951 to $1,825,895 in 
1952. 

At the present price of 15, the 
stock, in the decline from the January 
high of 22!4, has reached a level 
where the unfavorable developments 
have been fully discounted. The pres- 
ent dividend of $I now provides a 
vield of 6.7 per cent and appears 
secure, according to second quarter 
sales indications. 

With working capital increased, by 
the sale of $6 million in debentures. 
to $13 million, the company appears 
to be in excellent financial condition, 
and if earnings show the improve- 
ment expected the stock should re- 
spond. 

A recovery to about 18 seems pos- 
sible. Thus retention of vour stock 
at this time seems advisable. 


Cobalt Badger 
a I HOLD SHARES Of Cobalt Badger 


Silver Mines, purchased at 35 
cents... What ts the prospect? 
W. A. A., London, Ont. 


The prospects do not appear very 
bright as there is no market for the 
stock. At last report the shaft of the 
old Villa Lead property, acquired in 
1951, had been pumped out but no 


progress noted since. 


Osisko Lake 


24 t HAVE some shares in Osisko 

Lake Mines Ltd. and would ap- 
preciate receiving from you some in- 
formation on the activities and bhack- 
ground of this company. Mrs. 
G. R. S., Prince Rupert, B.C. 


Osisko Lake operates as a holding 
company and since attempts to dis- 
cover commercial ore at the property 
adjoining Noranda Mines were sus- 
pended in 1951 has participated in ex- 
ploration work with other companies. 

At Chicobi Lake Mines, of which 
500,000 shares are held by Osisko, an 
extensive drilling campaign disclosed 
only a small amount of mineral- 
bearing ore. 

At West Wasa Mines, where Osisko 
took a 45% interest in a syndicate that 
will receive 360,000 shares and an 
option on 270,000 shares in return for 
funds for exploration work, diamond 


dually 

mise of 
drilling so far has encountered fa of the 
copper-zine silver values. Whethe that ca 
the drilling program will develop su:- not ¢ 


ficient ore for commercial operations 248 ; 
to be resumed at this property, whic) aon 
was previously operated by Alderma. some ho 
Mines, is a question that must awa estos pr 
further drilling results for an answe vhich K 
From the market action of tl j t interes 
stock little interest has been displayed E e of n 
in its prospects. The long decline ve up & 
from 1951 high of 1.70 has been e uled dia 
si winter 


tended to a recent low of 49 and litt'e 
evidence of a turn toward recovers 
IS apparent. 


l’-trol O 


8 WOULD 
and Ga 


Varcus Gold Mines 


SOME TIME AGO / bought sor Fae. t 
ge Varcus Gold Mines Ltd. at K. | 
cents. | would like your opinion as With the 
whether it has any future. Shall 1 ta p LS cents ov 
my loss or buy more and bring | 5 itio of ab 
average down?—FE. K. S.. Toronto Ss not see 

The drilling program carried out ; this time. 
Cochenour Willans Gold Mines « \lthough 
the Marcus property has met w cA erests in | 
only limited success so far. Furth 4 per cen! 
work will be carried out this summe Py Southern 
In view of this rather doubtful out- Fe erating at 
look further purchases hardly sec F) ort. Worl 
advisable. As present market action 4 Sesion a 
does not seem too good, a stop loss : if extel 
order under 10 is suggested hin celal 


Bruck Mills 


@ WOovutp you give your opinion | 
S Bruck Mills Ltd. “A” and “B 


shares as a long term investment 


(anadian 


TY wWoutp ° 
ald dian Dri 


ohana saan shasta 


. the sta 

P ? Sg Sia 
purchased at this time FSR. ids, cece 
bury. in divi 
With the world-wide textile slump et Ade: 


continuing, and all Canadian manu 
facturers seriously affected by large- 
scale imports of textiles, the outlook 


\S a cor 
\ chang 
Canadiz 





for earnings by Bruck Mills cannot es a 
be considered as too good, a ose ot § 

Net earnings showed a steady de ¢, Mla 
cline from the 1949 high of $1,054. a hii ici 
974 to the $373,539 reported | rT i oe 
1952. As inventories remain high nd 5414 


rec O7R ; ‘ e ich } Ww 
$3,510,978, a figure which is period ha 





above working capital of $2,563,642. P| $1.70 pai 
it is possible that the downtrend 3s \s this rat 
earnings will be extended. “g a 
The declines in both issues tré ; I 4 Which is 
their highs of 24 and 15!2, marked Ff ihe satel 
& 6 #43 ign grade 


in 1951, to their present levels of @ considered 
and 634 seem likely to continue ‘0 77 t On nee 
a test of the 1949 lows of 14 and + : : 
Thus these stocks do not appear 
be attractive as investments at t 


Oils 


3h WOULD Y 
: OPINION ¢ 
Kirkland Lake i thes 
at SO ar 

s MAY I BE favored with a rep thle up 
on Kirkland Lake Gold Minis @ h into ar 

Co. Ltd?—V. E., Peterborough, O'1 x es are me 


time. 



























[he present price of 59 cet! 4 nto, 
which is the lowest Kirkland La-e a t Oils hg 
has sold at since 1943, reflects tie 4 than 25 
difficulties the company is encount«! 4 vells and 
ing in its efforts to maintain prod a of the 
tion at profitable levels. After pay! 2 a ed by J 
consecutive dividends since 1934, (ic % inted to ¢ 
company has had to suspend them ‘0 mber, N 
protect working capital, which ce was $5 
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ased from .$613,426 in 
58,320. 
‘ith the bulk of mining operations 
» being conducted below the 5,000- 
level, costs of Operations are 
dually increasing and hold little 
mise of reduction despite the abil- 
of the management. About the 
t that can be hoped for is that costs 
not erase the modest profit of 
7,248 earned from gold mining 
itions. 
some hopes are held for the Labbe 
estos property of Adstock Mines. 
vhich Kirkland Lake has a 25 per 
interest. Drilling has outlined a 
e of mineralization which may 
ve up to commercial grade when 
iled diamond drilling can be done 
winter. 


1951 to 


l’otrol Oil and Gas 


§ WOULD YOU consider Petrol Oil 
und Gas a good buy at this time? 
t are the prospects of this com- 

K. R. W.., 

With the current market price of 
cents over-valuing total assets by 
tio of about four to one, this stock 

S not seem to be an attractive buy 

is time. ‘ 
\lthough the company has varied 
rests in 16 producing oil wells and 

in 44 gas wells 


Toronto. 


per cent interest 
Southern Ontario, the company is 
ating at a -$2.636 at last 
rt. Working capital of $235,252 
have to be 


¢ 


loss 


reinforced consider- 
extensive development work 


a ye undertaken. 





(anadian Dredge 


5 ie TT WoULD YoU please discuss Cana- 
Md dian Dredge and Dock Co.., 


Ltd. 
3 the standpoint of a safe lone 
$ nvestment. I am = more inter- 


4 n dividends than watching thi 
* 

oe et Virs. F. D., Brantford, Ont. 
a \s a company engaged in the 


changeable construction busi- 
Canadian Dredge does not ap- 
to be a good selection for your 
ose of long term stable invest- 
Since 1948 the common stock 
isen from a low of 16 to a high of 
in 1951 and moved between 
1d 5412 this year. Dividends in 
period have ranged from zero to 
$1.70 paid in 1952, 
\s this rate represents a yield ot 
3.4% on the present price of 
hich is less than can be obtained 
igh grade bonds, the stock cannot 
considered attractive for invest- 
on a vield basis. 


aL 


sasha 


iene i noes 






Oils 


sf WOULD you please give me your 
opinion of the value of Jet Oils 
it 35 cents per share. 1 bought 
at SO and am debating whether 
‘thle up at the present price or 


a 1 into another oil where the re 
- y are more apparent.—J. M. M.., 
3 10, 

a Oils has minority erests 
‘i +} . -_ 

ban 25 per cent—in 30 produc- 


‘ells and 3 capped gas wells. The 
of the estimated oil reserves 
d by Jet on these properties 
nted to 900,000 barrels as of last 
\ber. Net production income for 
was $53,417, which failed to 
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cover costs and resulted in a deficit 
of $185,752. 

Comparison of total assets of $727,- 
431 to the 3,588,507 shares outstand- 
ing gives a value line of about 20 
cents per share and the present mar- 
ket price of 35 represents a market 
overvaluation ratio of 1.75 to 1. 

Thus switching into a larger com- 
pany with more than a million dollars 
in working capital would seem to be 
better than averaging down, which 
merely expands your risk. 


Beveourt Gold 


i HOLD some Bevcourt Gold 


I 
9 Mines Ltd. stock that pur- 
chased at 1.30. I understand that it 
is a very promising mine, and at the 


wads 


present price of 39, should I purchase 
more2—T. C., Montreal. 

Considering the difficulties the 
gold mining industry is laboring un- 
der, with high costs and a reduced 
selling price, it would not appear ad- 
visable to invest further funds in this 
company. This opinion is reinforced 
by the fact that the July 1 option in- 
stalment, comprising 100,000. shares 
at 75c, has not been exercised by the 
underwriter. 

Gold mining, with the price of its 
product rigidly fixed within narrow 
limits, is primarily a depression in- 
dustry. In poor times the spread te- 
tween operating costs and selling price 
widens considerably and permits prof- 
itable operations. At present the sit- 
uation is reversed, and the gold min- 
ing industry is in a depression, and 
only the major companies which can 
continue to pay dividends can be con- 


sidered as investments. 


In Brief 


$3 CAN YOU give me any information 
on Coraloraine Mines?—F. J. M.. 
Dalhousie, NB. 
This company is listed as dormant. 


Consolidated Mines 
T., Montreal 


work 


ARE Clifton 
active or nov?—J. 
Inactive since 
drilling done prior to 1950. 


surface and 


give me any information 


Mines?—H. 


CAN YOU 
regarding Crestaurum 
M., Port Hope, Ont. 

Listed as inactive since 1947. 


coup you tell me if F'arrison- 
Hibbert is a good investment at the 
present price of 8 cents?—P. A. M., 
Cobalt, Ont. 

It does not appear to be an invest- 


ment. 
1 HOLD Arctic Oil stock at 50 cents. 


Should 1 buy more and 
down?—A. B., Lethbridge. 


average 


Averaging down is not recom- 
mended. 

CAN You fell me something about 
A &« M Gold Syndicate?2—A. M. S., 


Toronto. 

Search of the dormant companies 
list does not show any record of this 
company. 


SOME YEARS ago | bought shares in 
Manitoba Basin Mines. Are they of 
anv value?2—M. V. T., Vancouver. 

Not much. Reported as idle with 
$500 cash. 
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A Good Return 







The debentures of the City of Toronto, long 






recognized as an outstanding municipal credit, 






are obligations of one of Canada’s strongest 







communities. 







We offer as principals— 








City of Toronto 
414% Debentures 
Due July 15th, 1967 











Denomination: $1,000 







Price: 98.75 and interest, to yield 4.37% 







Prices for other maturities from 1954 to 1967 






quoted on request. 







The debentures of this new issue provide an 







opportunity to diversify many conservative 






portfolios while preserving strength and a 






good investment return. Orders may be placed 






with any of our offices. 
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REALLY COUNTS 


The fireman saves what he can . 
tion that really counts starts before the fire! 
La Prairie Mutual, the West's oldest co-operative, 
will give you security against loss caused by fire or 
windstorm. Rates are the lowest possible—backed 
by a proud record of prompt, liberal settlements 
through 69 years! 


The Oldest Co-operative in the West! 


. . but the protec- 
Portage 
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OK 1 
LNG — 


THE OLDEST INSURANCE 
OFFICE IV THE WORLD 


Robert P. Simpson, Manager for Canada 


15 WELLINGTON STREET EAST 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 





Ask your Investment Dealer 
or Broker for prospectus. 
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rance, Ottawa Certi- 
iuthorizing 


the business of 


f Registry No, C 1416 
trar t in Car 


iada 


rance, Automobile insur- 


Credit insurance, (,uarantee in- 
surance and Theft insurance, limited 
t I siness of reinsurance only 

Clark 


Robt. F 


Agent for Canada 









STANLEY H. YOUNG: He joins the tea line-up. 


Who’s Who in Business 


PROMOS 


is ONE HUNDRED YEARS ago. this 
summer in a small bakeshop 
along Toronto’s Yonge Street the 


foundations were laid for the business 
which today sells its products from 
coast to The firm of Christie, 
Brown & Company, Limited (along 
Christie’s Bread Ltd.) whose 
the past years have 


coast. 


with 
sales in seven 
increased 200 per cent, has retained 
a friendly, informal atmosphere de- 
spite its growth, its 1,500 employees 
and its affiliations with the enormous 
U.S. National Biscuit Company. 

Christie. 


Elected president of 


Brown in 1947, and of the bread 
company the following year, white- 
haired and 60-year-old Stanley H. 


Young sets the pattern by his relaxed 
with his 
mahogany- 


and amicable 
staff. The 
panelled 
ployees need no appointment to see 


relationship 
door of his 

office 1s never closed, em- 
him and each morning, on the stroke 
of ten, he joins the line-up for tea and 


the firm’s downstairs 


doughnuts in 
cafeteria. 

As a child he worked after school 

Saturdays in his_ father’s 

grocery Sunderland, Ontario, 


and it was there he gained his initial 


and on 


store al 


knowledge of the food business and 
sales methods. He also acquired a 
taste for sweet foods which makes 


his obligation to sample all Christie’s 
new products a pleasant duty—but 
does nothing to help in keeping his 
(At present 200 


weight down. he’s 


Ibs. and 5 feet 8'2 inches.) 

The fact that so many thousands 
of Canadians share his tastes has 
recently necessitated his firm’s ex- 


pansion into a modern, lake-side plant 
outside Toronto where its chunky (his 
own description) president can gaze 
through large picture windows at the 
hundreds of employee-owned cars. 
He’s proud of this growing prosperity 
but modest about his own share in it. 

“Not very long ago nearly every- 
came to work on the street- 
car,” he says, “and now our parking 
lot isn’t big enough for all the cars. 


bod\ 


It's team-work that’s brought that 
about, everybody working for the 
common benefit.” 


Stanley Young has been an author- 
ity On team-work ever since the days 
he pitched for the neighborhood ball 
team. In World War I he remained 
a buck private, but this hasn’t affect- 
ed his relationships with the dozens 
of former majors and colonels who 
work with him on various charitable 
and philanthropic projects. For the 
past five years he has been Chairman 


of the Ontario Branch Campaign 
Committee for the Red Cross and 


recently became _ President-elect of 
the Ontario branch. Currently he’s 
also concerned with organizing help 
for the new Queensway General Hos- 
pital, to be built not far from the 
Christie plant. 

In World War II, Christie’s gre- 
garious president found his talents for 








M°COLL- FRONTENAC OIL 
LIMITED 





COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 58 


IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that a Dividend of 25 cents per 
share has been declared on the no 
par value common stock of McColl- 
Frontenac Oil Company Limited for 
the quarter ending June 30, 1953, 
payable August 31, 1953 to share- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on July 31, 1953. 
By Order of the Board, 
FRED HUNT, F.C.LS., 
Secretary. 


NOTICE 








NOTICE 
Notice is hereby given that the 
Great American Insurance Com 
pany, New York, has received 
Certificate No. C 1420 from the De 
partment ,of Insurance, Ottawa 
authorizing the company to trans 
act the business of Real Property) 
Insurance in addition to the classes 
for which it is already registered 
J. H. Harvey, 
' Manager for 
Canada. 


i 











NOTICE 
Notice is hereby given that the 
American Alliance Insurance Com 
pany, New York, has received Cet 
tificate No. C 1419 from the De 
partment of Insurance, Ottawa 
authorizing the company to trans 
act the business of Real Propert: 
Insurance in addition to the classes 
for which it is already registered 
J. H Harvey, 
Manager for 
Canada. 














A Timely 


Service 





for busy 
sales promotion 
depart ments 


gF you are short-handed in 
your Advertising and Sale- 
Promotion Department- 
here is an “‘extension” 
vice which can be partiec- 
ularly helpful. Just drop 
a line to 


ser 


Saturday 
Night 
Press 


71 Richmond St. W.. Toront« 


1 complete advertising - 


printing service 


Saturday Nisht 
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king friends-very much in demand. 
was kept busy organizing patri- 
campaigns by both the National 
Finance Committee (of which 
was Toronto Chairman) and the 
{ industry (National Chairman). 
Vir. Young first got into the bakery 
ness early in the 1920’s when he 
ed the Telfer Biscuit Company in 
nto; his only previous full-time 
had been a stint as a $5-a-week 

clerk before the war. When 
stie’s took over the Telfer com- 

he became successively office 
ger at Toronto, sales manager 
Western Canada at Winnipeg, 
ral sales manager in Toronto, 
i director of the company in 


Jetween times, he met and mar- 
in 1923) Miss Myrtle Wilson, 
their married daughter, Shirley, 
the rest of the family, is well 
vn to the firm’s many long-serv- 
mployees who have watched her 
up and regard themselves as 
rary godparents of her two chil- 
Mrs. Young herself has always 
a great interest in the firm and 
mpanies her husband to company 

ings in his green Buick car. 

his spare time, Mr. Young likes 
int and fish. Recently, when his 
ids went off on a_ trout-fishing 
dition, he had to attend a func- 
of the Association of Canadian 
ertisers. His friends returned with 
tch of three-pound trout, but 
stie’s president landed a medal: 
is inscribed, “for outstanding 

ces in advertising” 
JOHN WILCOCK 





Interest Rates 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19 


me and for consequent social 
plans. 
hen the writer was consulted on 
schemes, he ventured the opin- 
that while interest rates in this 
ry might be lowered, they should 
reduced to point less than 
cent on long-term government 
s. His view, founded on the fact 
nvestment risks were greater in 
ountry than in more highly de- 
ed nations, was supplemented by 
latement that cutting standard 
strates below 4 per cent would 
hardship to many people of 
means — widows, orphans and 
farmers, in particular — who 
have few, if any, opportunities 
oup their losses. 
otficial answer was that a big 
oney market had to be formed 
country which would involve 
ssues and reissues of govern- 
securities both of short and 
‘rms, the latter eventually to be 
per cent basis. One of the first 
ments of this policy was to be 
tion in the bank interest rate, 
the interest paid on savings 
s in banks. 
have since tasted some bitter 
1 this policy—a bank interest 
in half to 1’ per cent; bond 
it times below per cent; and 
ssary degrees of inflation, re- 
high living costs. 
lclence of this policy it might 
ued that it was undertaken first 
me when private capital seemed 


- 1953 














incapable of effecting economic re- ings were abnormally low. that governments needed more money 
covery from the worst depression the The credits in this balance sheet are for social, armament and political 


world had ever experienced. More- 
over, monetary economists could 
claim with some justification that the 


support of the poor. 

Furthermore, it could be argued 
that stabilization of government bond 
prices was helpful to investors even 
though the yields on their bond hold- 


construction: 
tions which 
capital 
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IN THIS 


““MAN-SIZE”’ 





The 52" Master Pembroke Bath 


GIVES YOU 10% MORE 
BATHING AREA 


Here’s a bath tub that’s big enough to let you 
stretch out and relax in comfort .. . an attractive, 
modern bath tub with many special features. 


The Master Pembroke “!/, foot bath increases 
bathing area a full ten per cent over that of 
ordinary five foot bath tubs. . . and that additional 
space increases bathing comfort many times more 
than ten per cent, parti: cularly if you are tall! 
Its heavy coating of vitreous enamel fused to 
rigid cast iron assures long service. Available 1 
corner or recessed models, in white or your pronto 
of three beautiful colours. 


For a bathroom group with distinctive style and 
choose the Master Pembroke 
Lavatory and the Compact 


extra convenience, 
bath, the Roxbury 
Closet shown above. 


TORONTO, CANADA 





more than offset by 
decline in the purchasing power of 
from inflation; the 
investment funds in 
the post-war period of economic re- Above all, gover 
tight credit condi- 
have coincided with new 
requirements 
economic resources at the same time 
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money resulting 
rich should contribute more to the loss of private 
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orhe 


purposes; the reduction in the income 
ot many old people who had striven 
by their own efforts to place them- 
independent 
nment credit mana- 
gers must share the responsibility with 
their political superiors for the high 
taxation that their plans have 
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FREE—NEW HOME BOOK Pictures a wide choice 


of kitchen sinks, bathroom fixtures, 


and heating equip- 


ment of all types available through heating and plumbing 
these money 


retailers who sell, service and install. Get 


saving facts just mail this coupon. 
_ Se eees esses eee eee eee sees esses esses 
q Standard Sanitary & Dominion Radiator Limited | am interested in 
§ Box 39, Station D Buildin 5 
{| TORONTO, Canada wilding ; 
a Please send me your free HOME BOOK Modernizing 1 
; N Heating : 
ame 
4 Radiator 3 
8 
; Street Warm Air 3 
: ae ‘ i 
1 City Plumbing ' 
4 Bathroom ' 
8 Province i 
§ 2 Kitchen 1 
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You gave him 
this job to do... 


x3 Y 


pad 220 RON Tre pre PRLS UE a Le SS BH 


and St. Laurent 
is getting RESULTS! 


More Canadians working, for higher pay, than 
ever before ... New records established in 
national production, national income every year 
since 1949. 


Promoting employment and prosperity 


Old markets expanded, new markets opened up 

. Canada third largest trading nation in worid.., 
External trade at all-time high . . . Negotiated 
mutual tariff concessions with 34 countries — 
a practical way of freeing international trade. 


Developing our trade 


Liberal policies have encouraged rapid economic 
growth ... Unprecedented development of 
resources .. . Consumer purchases doubled since 
the war... Investment in new plants and 
equipment running over $5 billion a year. 


Expanding our Industry 


Budgets balanced ... National debt reduced... 


/ Inflation brought under control... Taxes lowered 
Yy ..- Canadian dollar strong. 
\ 


Strengthening our dollar 


These basic industries cided by trade agreements 
floor prices .. . New low-cost insurance plan 
assists owners of smaller fishing vessels .. . Farm 
production and income at record levels. 





Supporting farming and fishing i 


New federal legislation prohibits discrimination on 
grounds of race, colour or ee .. Unemploymen: 
rance extended to cover secsonal lay-off 
workers ... Special efforts to help disabled 


workers to find useful and satisfying employment 


NsVu 


Pay MMi Ras SEN eee ee ee 


Fostering good labour conditions ~ 


. Time loss from strikes at low point. 


mistory . 
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_ A Great Leader for 






In 1949 the Canadian people expressed their 
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COTTON: red and green 


plaid, from Ceorge V Boutique, Paris. 





Conversation Pieces: 


/ : . ” 
Mi N are thoroughly tired of the too-thin woman,” says Lilly 
_ 


Daché. “A woman may look stylishly willowy in a 





















street suit but to the male eye she looks merely skinny in a 
bathing suit.” 


Malaya-bound next week will be Harold “Tiny” (6 feet 
’2 inch) Norris, his wife Ruth aad their two children. 

“Tiny” is on a year’s leave of absence from his Toronto School, 

to teach science in Malaya, one of the Colombo plan projects. 

Ruth Norris has appeared in several entries by the University 

Alumnae Dramatic Club at the Dominion Drama Festivals, 

and “Tiny” is a handy back-stage organizer. 

There were 47 Canadian delegates at the sixth congress of the ne gs, 
International Federation of Business and Professional Women. ‘a 


held recently in Stockholm, Sweden. 


We ran across some original beer mugs, made of Rimouski (Que. ) 
pottery, with a concealed hand hold (could be used as 

vases between drinks) and embossed with pewter Canadian 
animals—Rocky Mountain goats, moose and _ beaver- 

by Marjorie Stokes, of Toronto, who is an expert at that sort 
of thing. Mugs are on sale at such gift shops as those 


in the hotels at Lake Louise and St. Andrews-by-the-Sea. 





Newest hair style, according to a New York hair design institute 


is the smoothly waved Renaissance bob, softly fitted to the head 






Not content with being Canadian and North American 





water ski champ, 16-year-old Carol Ann Duthie, of Toronto, 





has also won the Mexican title. Love of sports is inherited. 





Her father is George Duthie, sports director of the Canadian 





National Exhibition. 






We would like to have seen: the Kitsilano Yacht Club craft, 


gay with illuminated Christmas trees, sailing in the dark past the 





Royal Vancouver Yacht Club—a salute to the Vancouver Club's 





50th anniversary and to the visitors at the 





recent Pacific International Yachting Association regatta there 






The saying that necessity is the mother of invention proved truc 





for Mrs. Elizabeth McLennan, of Toronto. Recovering 






from an Operation and flat on her back, she tried to knit and 





found the colored yarns wouldn’t stay put. She invented a 






yarn case, and won one of the 1953 Design Merit awards | 





sponsored by the National Industria] Design Committee 






The University of British Columbia's Summer School of the Theatre 





will have a guest director this year, former graduate 





Joy Coghill, who is back home in Vancouver after a year as 





instructor at the Goodman Theatre, Chicago. Reason for 





a guest director is the decision of Dorothy Somerset to take 





holiday after 14 vears at the job 










Weddings: Jean Stoneham, a prima ballerina of the 








Royal Winnipeg Ballet, to Milton James Orr, formerly ot A 
Beaconsfield. Que.: Marcia Joan Welch, of Vancouver, 

to John Murdo MacDonald, of Trail. BC: Sheila Piers McLarren 

daughter of George Piers McLarren, MBE, of Westmount, . 
Que., to Gordon Alexander Campbell, of Beaconsfield, Que.: ; 





Barbara Borden Smith, of Annapolis Royal, NS. granddaughter 
of the late Dr. B. C. Borden, of Mount Allison University, 


to Fergus A. A. Fergusson, of Weymouth, NS: singer 







Delta Eamon, ot Saskatoon, Sask., to Ben Kamsler, 






general manager of Toronto’s Melody Fair; Frances Pollard White 





formerly of Winnipeg, to William Peter Lewis, of Brockville, Ont 











Two more women are candidates for election to the House of 


Commons. Lawyer Sybil Bennett, of Georgetown, Ont., and 





head of the national women’s organization of the Progressive 





{ 


Conservative party, Is running in her home constituency of 





Halton. Elizabeth Janzen, secretary and business manager of the 





Janzen Realty Company, Kitchener, Ont., is running tor 





Progressive-Conservative member in North Waterloo 
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In No 1 


by MARGARET ECKER 


the time Christine 

nsen jokes were being whis- 
irs and wash rooms. 
Vews-Herald appoint- 


women page edo! 


tudienees 


S Irequent 


Peaks to wom 


Vv accented 


women 
need to 
ted 
mC 
turned down 


a column 


decision 
us Swiss cheese 
\dowed with far 


nd human de- 


fan's Land, 


A Male Invasion 


FRANCIS 


other palpitating women 
want to take hi ice into thei 
dreams. “I refused.” plained John 
Ray. with *haracte tie ‘ve ind 
shoulder gesture ‘because I didn't 
teel like going to bed with strangers 
that ho yf the night 
As a women’s pag jitor, he has 
figurative- 
Women's 
probably take up 
Where in Canada 
tes are push- 
ind. as the editors 
cookery. 


os, HEws 


ashions, 
women, inter- 
personalities 

not shack- 

man 

this job. | am 

makeup I am equipped 


re One news techniques 


JOHN RAY. women’s page editor of the } ancouver News-Herald, and staffer 


to women’s pages. Through my col- 
umn, in which | always write about 
women, it was assumed | knew about 
women. | really don’t. Who could be 
an expert in the vast subject? But I 
look up to them. I am interested in 
women, in what they wear. I always 
fall in love with women with a tre- 
mendous wardrobe.” 

Then he revealed the secret of his 
success, prodding the secret hate of 
any woman journalist who has ever 
slaved on social pages: 

“TL really enjoy dealing with mothers 
and brides. I see happiness in_ their 
eves. I know it is a great day for 
them, and to me it becomes a great 
dav. I can never consider women a 
commodity with a capital W. I see 
each one as an interesting individual.” 

When Barry Mather, of the Sun, 
twitted him on his appointment as 
Ray replied, “It’s lots 
fun living in a woman’s world, so 

peak. Now I don’t have to be 
gical: I can rely on = instinct, as 


thev do. To me it is no embarrass- 


societV editor, 


ment, only pleasure, being the only 
man at a tunction. Most 
women are less dangerous than men, 


woman's 


and they are more perceptive readers.” 

John Ray might disillusion some otf 
the public, in the flesh. Like so many 
men with — tall-dark-and-handsome 
voices, he turns out to be a pocket 
edition: five-four, to be exact. But he 
dark, and good-looking, 
stature 


is athletic, 
and his lack of physical 
doesn’t worry him one little bit. 
“Men who are not too tall, mothers 
with sons without height, should not 
worry,’ he propounds. “I have no 
complexes, but I know I should never 


Eric Lindsay 


Patricia Frew, looking at Ray's column, No Man’s Land. 


wear a hat, nor should I smoke cigars 
He sticks to cigarettes, “And short 
men must never, never, fall in lo 
with taller women!” 

Women, he bemoans, take unf 
advantage of shorter men. “The av 
age woman is probably about 
height. But then she puts on a fo 
inch hairdo, five-inch shoes. She 
not for me.” 

Then, with a noncommittal shri 
and a lowering of shadowed eye! 
he indicates there has been an a 
quate supply of women in his thi 
six years, from Budapest to Paris t 
Trinidad, trom London to Montreal! 
to Vancouver. But no wife, yet. 

“T want to marry an_ intelligent 
woman, but maybe you will say, can 
one call a woman intelligent who 
would marry me?” He is quick to 1 
a joke against himself, but then the 
serious, sombre note creeps in. “Until 
recently, I have been a man without 
roots, without a home, one does 
marry 

“Once in Vancouver, when at 
I felt I had roots, I was on the ve 
but I found my mistake in time. W 
I get married, it is for love, and 
for life. Perhaps I have too n 
respect for women to choose light 

Ray, who now has a better con 
mand of the English language 
has the average Canadian, can 
the stream of thought away from 
are obviously deep hurts, with a quip 
But the wounds, romantic to his pub 
lic, stage-dressing to his critics. 


there. 


fy ‘IKE many Europeans of his g 
= eration, he does not talk ot 
family. He was born in Budapest 
Hungarian-French parents, a Fren 
national. He spoke French, Germa 
Spanish, Hungarian and Italian, du 
ing pleasant school days in Europ: 
He was writing a bit, and toving wit 
several careers, when 1939 took hin 
into the French army. 

June, 1940, found him near th: 
Belgian frontier. On his birthda 
June 9, “at the historic momen 
France fell,” a bomb nearly ended 
career. Severely wounded, thought ' 
be dying, he was captured by th 
Germans. One arm was complete 
mangled. “I wouldn’t have it, scarre 
as it is today, if I hadn't spoken Ger 
man.” The Nazis were about to amp 
tate it, “but when I pleaded in Ge 
man, they were flattered that 
Frenchman spoke their language. 

Then a nightmare began—a t 
march with his arm unattended 


prisoner-of-war camp; being lined U? a 
morning as -7@ 


before a wall each 
threat, for four months. But fina 
since he was considered to b 
ing, from the effects of his ord 
was discharged, and he made h 

to Marseilles, where “half th 
world” jammed the port, try og 
escape from Europe. He finally ot 
passage aboard a Vichy-Freneh sh: 
the Winnipeg, bound for Marti ige 
“Always | have a soft spot 
heart for Winnipeg, now I im 
Canadian.” 

He describes the voyage as som 
thing “straight out of 4 Mids: nr 
Night’s Dream.” There were trop 
beautiful women, G-rm 
spies, a chase and capture 
Allied warship. “Pro-British, I) as > 
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¢ American Plan rates. 
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See your Travel Agent or 


Leonard P. Brickett, Amer. Rep., 


Hotel Roosevelt, N.Y. 17, MU. 9-3967 
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securitv, did a 

job tor the U.S 

on a Trinidad 
Trinidad gave 


with all I though 
began my love 

lish language. P 
don't realize its 


think in English, eat in English.” 


Impatient with classroom methods. 
he admits, “Oscar Wilde was mv Eng- 


lish teacher. His 


From Trinidad he moved to Lon- 
don and a job with the BBC. “But I 
realized Europe was dead to me. 1 
felt the pull of a western country.” 
Typically, he came to Canada on a 
ship whose chiet cargo was war brides 


language is simple. 
beautiful. I was so captured bv his 
vocabulary that I read all his works.” 
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Thinck This Over 


By Louts AND DoroTHY CRERAR 


ACROSS 
1, 4. Though they may be, the gang who 


rob without violence won't hang to- 
gether (5. 2. 7) 
1, 11. Find the hick dead from a 


hangover? (11) 
4. See 1 
9. See 16 
10. These 


across. 


orchestral 
Alpha and Omega to 

11. See 1 across 

12. What a pal aunt proved to be to a 
native of Gulliver’; Travels. (7) 

13. A good one shouldn't be in the dog 
house, yet he is. (5, 3) 

16, 9. One who is, wll fill the 
room! (5, 2, 3, 4) 

18. Nautical but nice if it’s a smile. (5) 

19. Stimulating to find it in a fine cafe 
(8) 

21. Name one flower. (7) 

23. Sounds like it’s away 
away. Bon voyage! (6) 

27. Is there a Dali likeness of 
Treasure Island? (5) 

28. Dickens of a hypocrite who took eight 
quarts with a scornful expression. (9) 

29. Damn larks who regard our hats as 
such! (9) 

30. Though a 


players were the 
Corelli. (5) 


sitting 


when we're 


him on 


man may be, off his feet, 


he doesn't necessarily fall for the girl 
(5) 


against’ Canadians.” he savs sadly 
& 
DOWN 
. 8. These sensitive people might feel a 
tanning more than most (4 


18. One who is has a slim 
be on the track of a fatt 





(4,2, 3:9) 

1 across, 26. Those who were 

the Battle of Britain, still had 

time. (2, 3. 5, 2, 2) 

What the dcough-boys had to do? (5 


An article 
But there 


repaired is) improved. (7) 
isn't any if the gal ts up 


to the minute, as it were. (4, 3) 
For a change Cain and Abel get 
soft-hearted when they're together 
(9) 

His master is no hero to him, it ts 
said. (5) 

See 1 down 


One couldn't make boners without one 
of course. (3) 


O sip, mumsy, at the Greek drinking 


party (%) 

Now, admit it! (3) 

See 1 down 

Ivy's just a big baby! (7) 

This mule spoke before Drake, pet 
haps. (7) 

She helped to make a swell entertain 


ment for the Lady of the Lake. (5) 
It may be fine to be presented at 


court with these. (5) 

She had nothing to live for, it seems 
(5) 

See 2 


Solution to Last 
Week's Puzzle 


ACROSS 





roulouse-Lautree 


9. See 25 











10. Agamemnon 
11. Amulets 

12. Tadpole 

13. Salute 

14. See 20 

15. Gnat 

18, 21. Jose Ferrer 
20, 14. Tip-toe 


21. See 18 

26. Moidore 

27. Overact 

28. Identical 

30. Roman 

31. A finger in the pie 


DOWN 
l. Turbar 2. Unusual 
3. Overeats 4. Sparse 
5. Lea 6. Upends 


7. Rangoon 8. Cx 
12. Troy 

16, 29. Sidecar 

17. Research 

18. Jamaica 

19. Szigeti 

Road map 

23. Retinue 

24. Dog-tag 

25, 9. Moulin Rouge 
19. See 16 (271) 
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Bridal Department, 
KI. 9549 
Accessory Department, 
MI. 7636 

MI. 4969 


Store 





QOniario 
Ladies 
Ollege 


WHITBY, ONTARIO 
Residential and 
Day School tor Girls, 
near Toronto. 
Grades 1 to 13 
and Vocational, 
Valuable entrance 


scholarships. 


Write for prospectus. 


REV. S Lk OSBORNE 
B.A. B.D, Mus. D., 
Principal 


s3-2 


OULTON 


COLLEGE Established 1888 


EASI 


70-88 BLOOR STREET 
TORONTO 


RESIDENTIAL AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


GRADE | TO XI 


Central Location 
Roomy Reudences 
Modern | aboratorses 


Well Fauipped Gymnausm 





Secretarial Course 


School Re-opens Sept 10th 


Por illustrated brochure, write 
the Principal 1-2 


Miss Marion V. Royce, M.A 
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FILTER BAGS 
LAST TEN TIMES LONGER! 


Still another success story for nylon in industry 


You PROBABLY don’t manufacture 
sova bean products like Victory 
Mills Limited, Toronto. But. if you 
use textile fibres or fabrics in vour 
this 


way to 


products or Case 
history may 


reduced costs and greater production 


processes, 


open the 


in your plant. 


Vietory Mills use a large number 
of filter bags in extracting vege- 
table oils. They have that 
nylon filter bags not only last ten 


found 


times as long as those previously 


More Case Histories 


used (a considerable saving in 
itself) but also give them 


production stops—a far larger saving. 


few er 


Nylon has a unique combination 
of properties. any one of which may 
prove specially important to you. 
It is light. smooth, tough, elastic. 
deterior- 


It resists abrasion and 


ation by alkalis. petroleum oils, 
mildew. soil and marine rot. These 
qualities make it cost-cutting in 
from work 


applications ranging 


gloves to marine hawsers. 


Write for this booklet. It tells how and why nylon has cut 
costs in industries ranging from fishing to transportation, 


If vou have a problem involving textile fibres or 


NY -53-36 


fabrics, it will pay vou to investigate nylon. 
H rite to Nylon Merchandising Service, 
Canadian Industries Limited, 


1135 Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal. 


CANADIAN 





Candidates must have university 


science. Apply immediately to 
Kingston, Ontario 


~~ 
<— 


INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


Manufacturers of Nylon Filament Yarns and Staple Fibre 


degree 
H. Pearson Gundy, Librarian, Queen’s University, 


SERVING CANADIANS 
THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


LIBRARY POSITIONS 


QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY MEDICAL LIBRARY 


Medical Librarian (initial salary $3000) and Assistant Medical Librarian ($2600). 


and professional training in library 


State age, qualifications and experience, and enclose a recent 


photograph and addresses of three references. 


Films 


April 15. 1912 


fp THE LESSON of the Titanic seems, 

in retrospect, to have been that 
scientific invention unsupported by 
wisdom or even ordinary common 
sense can be the least dependable ally 
of the human race. It was a shatter- 
ing discovery, and the forty years 
that have intervened since the Titanic 
sank have helped to give it ominous 
point, if not general application. 

The sinking of the Titanic has now 
reached the screen, and the lesson 
the film version seems to point is 
that American girls should be content 
to settle down with American boys 
and that married couples who quarrel 
over the upbringing of their children 
may expect an iceberg to rise out of 
the Atlantic like the finger of God, 
just to teach them a lesson. 

When the Titanic set out on her 
first and last voyage, on April 15, 
1912, she was the most modern ship 
afloat. She was equipped not only 
with wireless to summon help in case 
of need, but with every modern safety 
device, including eighteen water-tight 
compartments, any two of which 
might have kept her afloat until rescue 
arrived. Since she was guaranteed un- 
sinkable, it seemed unnecessary to 
hold boat drill, or even to provide 
life-boats for more than a third of 
the people aboard. 

Her Captain had been told that 
the White Star line would’ be 
gratified if the Titanic could make 
a record and he was 
only too anxious to comply. There 
were, to be sure, repeated messages 
indicating icebergs in the vicinity as 
the ship sped through the North At- 
lantic, but the Captain apparently felt 
it wiser to put the pressure from the 
head office above the weather warn- 
ings. 

There was no_ precedent in the 
history of either sea or ships for a sub- 
merged iceberg that could sheer off 
eighteen watertight compartments and 
leave a ship to sink under the water- 
logged weight of her own. safety- 


crossing, 


devices. 

The sinking of the Titanic is one 
of the sea’s most fantastic epics. It 
might almost be the story of a ship 
driven to her doom by some malignant 
and external fate. There is very little 
hint of this, however, in the film ver- 
sion of the disaster. Instead we have 
a great deal of visible plotting, along 
with emotional disturbances which, 
for all the relevance they have to the 
greatest marine disaster in_ history, 
might as well have taken place on dry 
land. 

These involve Clifton Webb = as 
a snobbish American expatriate, his 
estranged wife (Barbara Stanwyck), 
and Audrey Dalton and Harper Car- 
ter as their poor little rich children. 
The rest of the cast includes Thelma 
Ritter, Richard Baseheart, Allyn Jos- 
lyn, and Brian Aherne. With the cele- 
brated disaster looming ahead, any ex- 
perienced moviegoer can work out 
the mortality incidence in the group 


” 
whole sequences ahead. 


Since the Titanic sank, hundreds of 


good ships have gone to the bottom 
of the sea. But the doomed liner .tjj] 
occupies a unique and ominous pice 
in history; for the Titanic supp ied 
the first open sign that our triumphant 
Age of Progress might conceiv:bly 
have a treacherous and vulner:ble 
bottom, and no fictional treatmen: of 
the story can quite gloss over that 
portentous warning. The final se. 
quence shows the great ship sliding 
into the quiet icy sea, her passenzers 
still singing Nearer My God To The 
till lights and singing are quenched 
in the Atlantic. No amount of plot 
and studio contrivance can make the 
spectacle and the end of the story less 
than heartshaking. : 


HE RICHARD WIDMARK is One of m\ 
favorite actors, but his talents are 
largely wasted in Pickup on Sout) 
Street, He is a subway pickpocket 
here, living all by himself in a disma 
waterfront dump. When a_ B-Gir 
Jean Peters, visits his quarters is 
search of a piece of microfilm he has 
lifted from her purse, he knocks her 
on the jaw, then revives her by pour- 
ing cold beer over her face. Later 
when he tries to escape with the 
microfilm, she knocks him cold wit 
another bottle, and in this way lov: 
is born. 

Thelma Ritter is on hand as 
amiable stool pigeon, and poor Mis 
Ritter has her head blown off by 
Communist agent (Richard Kile\ 
who also takes the precaution of beat: 
ing up B-Girl Peters so thorough 
that she has to be hospitalized. Pick 
pocket Widmark then pursues Con- 
munist Kiley into the subway, knoe: 
him clear over the ticket-gate 
finishes the fight right on the track 
the face of an approaching trai 
With all this going on, there iso 
much opportunity for 
tion of any sort. The more fortunat 
members of the cast were the oné 
who got off with contusions. 

So far nobody has been able 
enlighten me about the nature 
functions of a B-Girl—the only pois 
in Pickup on South Street that inte! 
ested me to any extent. 


Fy Sangaree is a technicolorec 
4) Three D film, a period piece * 
in Georgia at the close of © 
Revolutionary War. Its hero (Fe 
nando Lamas) is a medical docte’ 
who spends his time fighting plagus 
villainy and the owner of 

estate he manages in his spat 
time. The owner is Arlene Dahl, ante 
she isn’t by any means the lightest 
his troubles (she bites him on 0: 
occasion and he bites her right back 
The Third Dimension may take you! 
mind off the story of Sangaree, vu! 
doubt very much if the story ¥ 
help to take your mind off Three D 


Mary Lowrey Ko 


Saturday \ig! 
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“C’monna 


i WELL, HOW’RE YOUR election 
plans coming on?” asked my 
neighbor Mr. Blufisch, leaning over 
the back fence and generously water- 
ing my lawn, 

“| haven’t any election plans be- 
yond going out to exercise my vote,” 
Is: 

Even if the vote don’t help, maybe 
the exercise will do you good,” Mr. 
Blutisch said. 

‘Hey, don’t water Minnie,” I pro- 
tested. 

‘| don’t like cats,” Mr. Blufisch 
said placidly, and went and sat on 
the back steps. 

| rescued Minnie, put her in the 
house, then went and joined him. 

You heard the new election theme 
song?” Mr. Blufisch asked, and burst 
into an alarming falsetto, “C’monna 
my house, my house, I’m gonna give 
you everything. ” 

“Everythj ng,” he went on, shaking 
the water across the back lawn. 
“Em ployment security, | unemploy- 
ment security, health insurance with- 
out state medicine, old age pensions 
without means tests, old age pensions 
with means tests—” 

“Thev haven't promised me any- 

thing.” I said. “They used to promise 
jus anything we asked for—roll back 
prices, restore controls, hold the dol- 
Hlar-line, anything. Now the women 
voters are beginning to feel like 
neglected soap-opera wives.” 
} “Well, they didn’t roll back prices 
for hold the dollar line, so you were 
Hust being taken for a ride,” Mr. Blu- 
Bfisch pointed out. 

‘Any woman would rather be taken 


@or a ride than taken for granted,” 
B said 

s MM Blufisch stared, opaquely. 
BLook, you've been promised the 
®ontinued high productivity of your 

ountry, the growth and development 
®! ‘he community, a strong and united 
nada to give full scope to a free 
nd \igorous people. What more do 
0 int? Free nylons?” 

® | sat back on my elbows, feeling 
mebuked. “I still don’t see,” I said 


moment, “that the Progres- 


@\c Conservatives are offering any 


han the Liberals, or vice-versa.” 
rtainly they are,” Mr. Blufisch 


Bi The Progressive Conservatives 
we ollering a $500 million tax-cut, 
© suppression of Communism and 


= imminent premiership of Mr. 


Pickersgill.” 


my !r. Pickersgill?” I said, “but he’s 


Liberal.” 
‘hev're promising Mr. Pickersgill 
Liberals win,” Mr. Blufisch 
ld. “The Liberals are promising a 


> ed and stable prosperity, re- 
aeration to farmers hit by the out- 
es of hog cholera, and policies to 
a'| Canadians in every walk of 


¢. And of course the closing of the 
‘partments of Agriculture, Citizen- 
ip and Immigration, External Af- 
‘s. Mines and Technical Surveys, 
‘rees and Development, Family 


25, 1953 


Lighter Side 


My House 


Welfare, Trade, 
Transport—” 

“The closing—” I repeated star- 
tled. “Oh, I see, they’re promising 
that if the Conservatives win. 

“That's the idea,” Mr. Blufisch said. 

“Do you really expect Mr. Drew 
will cut $500 million from our taxes 
if he is elected?” I asked. 

“Certainly he will,” Mr. Blufisch 
said. “He'll call a special Meeting of 
Parliament not later than October to 
provide for immediate curtailment, 
and shortly afterwards there will be 
a national emergency and taxes will 
go right up again.” — 

“I'm afraid you are very cynical, 
Mr. Blufisch,” I said sadly. 

“Not at all,” Mr. Blufisch said. 
“Every voter ought to know that the 
first principle of national taxation is 
that what comes down must go up.” 

I said after a moment, “I do wish 
they'd introduce a little variety or at 
least life into their election promises. 
It’s like getting the same dreary set 
of bound classics every single Christ- 
mas. When the Fathers of Confedera- 
tion wanted to win an election they 
probably just handed out a couple of 
railroads and the deal went through.’ 

“We're not doing so bad,” Mr. Dlu- 
fisch said, “I hear Mike Pearson 
bought a $200,000 Post Office for 
Little Current, plus a $35,000 skating 
rink for the Wikwemikong Indians. 
You just wait till there are only a 
few more shopping days till election, 
and things will begin to warm up. By 
that time they'll probably be offering 
to buy deep freeze units for the Es- 
kimo voters.” 

I said I hoped that Mr. Drew at 
least would warm up. “I don’t think 
this crooning, C’monna-My-House 
approach suits him a bit,” I said: 
“What we expect from Mr. Drew is 
the timed revelation, the ringing chal- 
lenge, the colorful and vigorous 
epithet.” 

“You mean you want a dirty cam- 
paign,” Mr. Blufisc’ suggested. 

“Oh, not dirty,” © said. “Maybe just 
a little less liturgical and a little more 
secular, if you know what I mean. A 
few old-fashioned grandstand plays 
and maybe a touch of innocent and 
spirited ‘mud-throwing—” 

Mr. Blufisch shook his head, and 
went and turned off the tap. “There’s 
a fine old saying, “You never can tell 
from where you sit where the man in 
the grandsti ind’s gonna spit’,” he said. 
“Every Can idian politician has to 


learn that the hard wav. 
Mary Lowrey Ross 


Commerce and 


Arcadia, Calif.. (AP)—Juan Marron 
savs he lived to be 100 because he avoid- 
ed matrimony. “Marriage is for women 
only.” he said on his birthday yesterday. 
“A man should have nothing to do with 
it.’-—Montreal Star. 

We disagree. A man is something 
every marriage should have. 


‘Daddy will fix it” 


Of course, “Daddy” will fix his little 











girl’s doll for the same basic reason 
he provides for the unknown tomor- 
rows through confidence in Canada 
Life. Each year more and more 
“Daddies” depend on Canada Life 


plans to safeguard crowing futures. 






During 1952, 44,182 

new policies were writ- 

ten by Canada Life—an 

increase of 144% over 
1942. 


Toronto 






Established 1894 
DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS 


From Kindergarten to University Entrance 







Curriculum modernized to meet today’s educa- 
tional needs. Spacious buildings set in 35 acres of 
beautiful grounds. Usual school subjects including 
Art, Music, Dramatics, Phys ing and 
Games. 









For Information and Prospectus 







Write: THE PRINCIPAL, MISS CATHERINE STEELE, M.A, 
NEW TERM: — New Boarders— Wed., Sept 


t 


School Opens—Fri., Sept. 11 


—_——?]$$$ $$ 


I— Returning Boarders— Thur \ept 
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something 


NEW 
has been added 


to this out-of- 


the-ordinary 

steel desk! 

of 
Office Speciality is presenting 
this distinctive new 7700 


Series desk in a large range 
of styles and sizes. Completely 


quietized throughout — from 
sound-insulated pedestals to 
silent operating interchange- 


able drawers. 

Back panels are recessed and 
readily adjustable. ‘‘Self 
Levelling’ island bases elimi- 
nate the necessity of labori- 
ous levelling-up of the desk. 


The tops are finished in the 
finest quality linoleum obtain- 
able, for long wear and 
permanent beauty 
® 

The new 7700 Series desk is 
on display at our branch 
nearest you. Check its many 


features and see for yourself 
why it is the choice for com- 
parison! 


ord 


OFFICE SPECIALTY 


4 x 
ELL el 
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C EL Cd 





S 

head office factories 
NEWMARKET, Ont. 

e 

branches from 


coast to coast 
& 
FILING SYSTEMS 


OFFICE FURNITURE 





S.S. DELTA QUEEN 
AIR 


~ONDITIONED 
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antic, Old New Orleans 


RIVERS 
Sept. 12 and Oct. 3 
FARE (A $275 up plus tox 

7 DAYS—to KENTUCKY LAKE on Tenn. River 0 
lv nnat Aug 8, 15, 22, 29 
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20 DAYS > 
BY OHIO-MISSISSIPPI 
CINCINNATI, O 
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Expense 
























FARE (All Expense) $95 up plus tax 

Music ¢ Entertainment * Dancing GREENE LINE 

Delicious Southern Style Meals STEAMERS. INC 
R ALL CRUISE DETA 323 Public Landing 
tesla oka ARO Cincinnati 2 





Ohio 
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The Backward Glance 


——_ 
=o > 


ears Ago This Week 


in Saturday Night 


cas 
JO 

8) ON THE FRONT PAGE Of SATURDAY 

NicHut for July 23, 1898, there 


was a photograph showing Toronto 

i _ . 
civic dignitaries celebrating the laying 
last stone on the Toronto city 


Among them were Mayor 


the 


hall tower 


of 


Shaw (mutton chop whiskers and all), 
E. J. Lennox, the architect, and Alder- 
man Ned Hanlan. Among the nine 
other aldermen shown was Alderman 
Hubbard. a Negro. To our knowl- 


edge there has never been a Negro on 


Toronto city council in our day, but 
find that the city did 


55 


t 


we are glad to 


have one once, even if it was 


Vears ago. 


There has scarcely been a time in 
when the world was free from 
wars, and in 1898 it was the turn of 
the United States, which was then at 

with a weakened and impov erish- 
ed Spain. The and counter- 
charges that featured it were enough 


i Grandee pull out his Van- 


history 


War 


charges 


to make < 
dyke by the roots, and the incitement 
to war in the U.S. was so palpably 
false that even some of the American 
newspapers were hostile to it. 

Probably no other war in history 


was exaggerated as this one was, and 


the exaggerations, many of them intro- 
duced or publicized by William Ran- 
dolph Hearst, ran from the reprehen- 
sible to the ridiculous. There was the 
slight skirmish in which’ Teddy 
Roosevelt's Rough Riders “charged” 
up San Juan Hill, and the mysterious 
sinking in Havana harbor of the USS 
Maine, 


t ] 
out of all 


an incident which was inflated 
| proportion by a young coun- 
try anxious to show its muscular de- 
velopment to the world. 

NIGHT 
cording Spanish 
entire force engaged in the battle of 
and of these, 


the 


SATURDAY‘ 


to 


reported: 


telegrams, 


Caney numbered 2,000, 














nadians who were their contempor- 
aries. Admiral Dewey had captured 
Manila on May 1, and in the same 
month William Ewart Gladstone, one 
of Britain’s greatest Prime Ministers, 
had died. SatuRDAY NIGHT told how 
Gladstone learnt French late in life, 
in order to enjoy French literature, 
and how at the age of 86 he mastered 
Danish. 

The advertising in those days was 
forceful and direct, and there was no 
nonsense about “comparison tests” or 
phony photographs of male models 
wearing stethoscopes. For a quarter, 
the distracted mater familias could 
buy a bottle of Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup for her teething baby, and 
there were enough knockout drops in 
it to keep the little darling comatose 
for a week. Baby’s Own Soap adver- 
tised that “It is the purest soap in the 
world. Really and truly the purest. It 
looks good; smells good; IS good.” 
But did it get the dirt off? 

It's been years since we last stuck 
a wad of Tutti-Frutti gum under a 
movie house seat, but it was advertis- 
ed in SATURDAY NIGHT as an aid to 
digestion. In 1898 vitamins were 
strictly for the biochemists, and 
Scott’s Emulsion was sold as a cough 
and cold cure. 

And does any reader remember 
dyeing her clothes with Maypole Soap 
Dyes? This wonderful cleansing agent 
washed and dyed at the same time— 
giving much the same effect as laun- 
dering a white sheet and a pair of 
diamond socks in the same tub. A 
Packard advertisement in 1898 was 
not for automobiles or electric shav- 
ers, but for shoe polish. The High 
Grade Art Studio ran a snobbish little 











ad claiming the patronage of Her 
Excellency, The Countess of Aber- 


deen. This lady gave a testimonial 
which read: “The Countess of Aher- 
deen has pleasure in stating that the 
High Grade Art Studio has very 
successfully carried out a portrait of 
the Earl of Aberdeen, after a ph 
graph lent to them for the purpose. 
Lady Aberdeen considers the picture 
a great success and offers all hest 
wishes to the High Grade Art Stud 0,” 

While we are devoting most of our 
space this week to advertisements. we 
wish to lodge a complaint about the 
inherent conservatism of advertising 
copywriters. The above ad is a case 
in point. For years now we have »een 
told that the best way to start a stor 
is with a shock, and the example most 
often used to illustrate this is an open- 
ing sentence beginning, “*Damn!” said 
the Duchess Now, the High 
Grade Art Studio could have made its 
advertisement immortal by beginning 
it, “‘Damn!’ said the Countess of 
Aberdeen .. .” 

For the lady wishing to enhance her 
beauty, in the days before Elizabeth 
Arden, Coty and Helena Rubinstein 
she could not go wrong if she used 
Dr. Campbell’s Safe Arsenic Com- 
plexion Wafers, at 50c and $1.00 
box. They were “guaragteed to re- 
move pimples, freckles, blackheads 
sallowness, tan, redness and oiliness 
And if taken in large enough quan- 
tities, they were also guaranteed t 
permanently remove the user from 
this vale of tears. But, of course, the: 
would have made her the best-looking 
tenant in Mount Pleasant cemetery 
which was One consolation. 

3 FOR THE parents faced with buy- 

ing clothes for a growing bo 
here is a bit of information just 55 vear 
too late. Oak Hall Clothiers, on Toron- 
to’s King St., offered white duck pants 
60c; washing blouses, 50c; fancy sai: 
or collars, 25c; and odd knee pants 
to $1.50. Tom from Green’ 
(that’s what he called himself) adver 
tised ladies’ and children’s hair cut 
ting as follows: bangs cut and curled 
I5c; hair cut and singed, 25c; an 
hair cut, singed and shampooed, Sic 

J. Morley Chadwick, LRCP (Lond 
had this little plug for John Bull Ma’ 
Bread, “In consumption and in thos 


to- 


Le 
EG 





according to American telegrams, PND Xs cases where the patient emaciate 
5,000 were killed and wounded. Was a without organic disease, simply from 
there ever such a bloody war?” BOOKS 15 malassimilation, it is of the greates} 
Another report told of the sinking BUSINESS 19 value.” O.K., Chadwick, first spell 
of two Spanish destroyers, Furor and FILMS 28 and then tell us what it means. 
Pluton, by the USS Corsair, an auxil- FOREIGN AFFAIRS I Professor O’Brien at 393 Jarvis &t 
iary cruiser, which, up until the out- LETTER FROM LONDON 12 advertised himself as “Canada’s grea! 
break of the war, was Pierpont Mor- a ee _ A est and Toronto’s leading Phreno 
gan’s yacht. A case of the Pluton be- sain 13 gist.” (Making a logical different 
ing defeated by the Plutocrat, we OTTAWA LETTER 10 tion, we think.) “Patronized b 
might add. SPORTS 14 elite. Photo read free to patrons 
How long ago was history? We aq ee ae: SEE : There have been many types of come 
sometimes wonder as we skim through cuaen 25 ons around Jarvis St. over the years 
these old copies of the magazine. In but having your photo read is « nee 
1898 the men making the news were SATURDAY NIGHT one on us. 
figures that seem like characters out ESTABLISHED 1887 Which reminds us that this is ou! 
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IN BUILDING A GREATER CANADA 


UTHORITIES agree that the en- 
A richment of flour with vitamins 
4 + and minerals marks a major 
milestone in Canadian nutrition. 
Working in close partnership with 
the Canadian milling industry, Ster- 
win Chemicals of Canada Ltd. has 
been privileged to contribute essen- 
tial technical data and enrichment 
agents to this vital work. The name 
“Sterwin”’ is derived from two affili- 
ated organizations both time-hon- 
ored in Canadian industry . . . Ster- 
ling Drug Mfg Ltd. and Winthrop- 
Stearns of Canada, Ltd. 
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NEWFOUN DLAND' 's ENRICHMENT 
EXPERIENCE — In recent large-scale 
experiments in Newfoundland, it was 
found that enriched flour improved 
the quality of life, lowered the death 
rate and decreased deaths due to 
tuberculosis. Thus it can be confi- 
dently expected that the expanding 


Canadian enrichment program will 
result in an improvement in the 
nation’s health. 


STERWIN SERVICE TO THE MILLER 


Canadian millers can depend on 
Sterwin for a complete flour enrich- 
ment service. Of particular value to 
them will be Vextram*, Sterwin’s 
brand of flour enrichment .. . for 
there is a Vextram formula to meet 
every enrichment need . . . easily, 
economically and accurately. Vex- 
tram’s superb quality characterizes 
all the Sterwin products serving the 
Canadian miller. This quality plus 
intensive research, timely product 
development and long experience 
have firmly established Sterwin’s 
leadership in the milling field. 


In addition to VEXTRAM, these Ster- 


win products are also helping Cana- 
dian millers produce better flour— 
more easily—at less cost. 


1. OXYLITE* —A highly efficient, eco- 
nomical flour bleaching agent. 


2. STERWIN CHLORINATOR.— Accurate 
device for metering even the most 
minute quantities of chlorine. 

3. HY-KURE*t — Revolutionary new 
method of supplying chlorine dioxide 
for maturing and bleaching flour. 


4. STERWIN’S BROMATE MIX — Free 


flowing flour maturing agent. Easy 
to handle and blend with flour. 


5. KUROLITE* —Ammonium persul- 
fate mix that matures flour, improves 
its baking — 

tie, 
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AND FOR FEED MANUFACTURERS 


STERWIN’S VITAMIN CONCENTRATES 
—Uniform in potency and purity. 
Special formulas available contain- 
ing vitamins and antibiotics. 


; ( . + 

( dy beertlalion —A Technically Trained Sterwin Repre- 
sentative will be glad to provide practical information on your bleaching, 
maturing and enrichment problems. Consult him or write direct to: 


— etwin Chomiialh | 


OF CANADA LTD. 


SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR BLEACHING, MATURING, ENRICHMENT 
1019 Elliott Street W., tem, Ont. 








